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LEARNING CITIZENSHIP IN A SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Hitpa Hucues 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


In Denmark one finds stone seats arranged 
in a circle around a central seat. A leader 
used to sit in the center with his fellow farm- 
ers about him, discussing and settling their 
affairs. These stone seats are being preserved 
because of their historic significance. In 
telling about these landmarks, Dr. Henry 
Taylor said of the Danish people, “Coopera- 
tion is in their blood.” 

Children in Denmark have grown up 
watching their elders meet, listening to the 
family discuss these meetings, and thus be- 
coming used to the idea of cooperation. 
Likewise through their elders’ discussion of 
the good and bad points of their neighbors, 
they have gained standards of the specific 
qualities that go to make up good leaders 
and followers. Moreover, their minds have 
developed the ability to think in terms of a 
group because they have grown up thinking 
of concrete group situations. They have 
been exposed from childhood to the mean- 
ing of group consciousness and the advan- 
tages of group action. By contagion they 
acquire the attitudes and emotional com- 
mitments that have become traditions in 
these farm communities. Therefore, the es- 
sentials of their community life are truly “in 


their blood.” 


EpucaTinc For Democracy 


In America public schools have been given 
the responsibility of preparing children to 
make democracy a success. Elementary 
schools have not functioned until they pro- 
duce active citizenship. It is not enough 
merely to develop sterile academic citizen- 
ship. We may teach a child to read, write, 
cipher, and develop his abilities in all the 
arts, but we have failed unless we have 
taught him the following, all of which are 
of equal importance: first, to be responsible 
for himself; second, to use his freedom in- 
telligently; third, to think in group situa- 
tions; fourth, to be dissatisfied with success 
that comes at the expense of others; and 
fifth, to be an active force in his govern- 
ment. 

The elementary schools have eight thou- 
sand hours in which to give a child the kind 
of experience that will get democracy into 
his blood. This development cannot take 
place in an adult-sized world. For a child 
the adult world is much as if he were look- 
ing up into a world of giants. Everything 
is too big, too complex, too hard, too finished 
and perfect. He cannot learn to face reality 
in it because he doesn’t quite belong. Neither 
can he actually live if he is held up to adult 
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standards. It requires a child-sized world in 
which the child can have child affairs that 
are important to him, which he and the 
group can manage. He gets used to de- 
sirable group living and active citizenship 
by first finding out for himself what it is and 
then practicing it. To do this he needs to be 
given an opportunity to develop his own 
world. This will be a community which is 
a cross between an imitation of adult com- 
munity activities (the home, zoo, museum, 
laboratory) and a workshop and classroom. 
He needs to have in it things to make, to 
take apart, to experiment with, to try him- 
self out on. In short, he wants to work 
hard, to manage himself, and to help man- 
age the affairs of his world. 


Tue ScHoot a CoMMUNITY 


. The Antioch children use the school as a 
home, serve luncheons once a month, have 
parties, and are responsible for the interior 
decoration. They have imitated on a child’s 
level the following aspects of an adult com- 
munity: a store, post office, library, news- 
paper, bulletin board, photography shop, 
theatre, and orchestra; they have created, 
they administer and live in their own democ- 
racy. In addition, they have pets, games, 
and the more formal activities such as work- 
shop, science, and nature, fine and industrial 
arts, drill on skills, and studies of immediate 
interest such as Egypt, France, and the 
United States. They have school meetings 
which are a cross between the New England 
town meeting and the family conference. 
These various activities constitute the regular 
curriculum. The community is the skeleton 
or framework on which the activities hang. 

At Antioch we use our school community 
as an administrative device to replace 
achievement grades and grade placement, 
and to vitalize the whole curriculum for our 
thirty-two children and eight grades. That 
is, we are trying to bring the newer or pro- 
gressive education down to earth and get it 


systematized and organized so that it is as 
easy for a teacher to administer as the text. 
book curriculum. 

The multiplicity of enterprises is the result 
of eight years’ growth. The community 
changes as the children change, but enough 
ways of doing things have become traditional 
and enough activities are fairly fixed so that 
the child has a feeling of security in his 
world. Thus the continuance or recurrence 
of these activities produces a lifelike stability 
which challenges the children and affects 
their attitudes in all of their work. 

The child can look ahead several years and 
plan. For example, a first-grader in the 
Antioch School knows that if he wants to 
have a particular job such as that of store- 
keeper, librarian, or school president, or if 
he wants to have a leading role in a play, 
or be stage manager when he becomes a 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grader, he must have 
certain very definite skills and habits. He 
also knows that there will always be some 
job for which he is qualified. 


Maxine CirtizensHip REAL 


The reason for having the children make 
decisions, solve school problems, and develop 
their own government is not that we believe 
children should “do just what they want to 
do,” but that if children are to be prepared 
for a democracy they must be trained to 
think. Citizenship becomes real to them 
through actual living in a situation which 
demands practice in citizenship arts that are 
understandable and important to children. 
Thus, in our school community, children 
make a beginning of growth that will affect 
their entire lives. It is a simple enough com- 
munity that it is possible to develop basic 
fundamentals of living with people, just as 
hundreds of years ago in Denmark the farm- 
ers in a very simple situation developed the 
qualities which they have been able to hand 
down to people who must now meet a more 
complex world. 
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We have been trying to develop a method 
and curriculum for teaching active citizen- 
ship. I shall attempt to explain what we 
have been doing by discussing five elements 
of citizenship, and by giving examples of 
the way we develop them in our school 
community. 


DevELOPING PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The first thing a child needs to learn is to 
be responsible for himself. It is a natural 
characteristic of the child to want to be re- 
gonsible for himself and for things that 
sem important to him. Therefore it is es- 
ential, first, never to take away from him 
this native tendency; and, second, to guide 
him in learning to discipline it. Under wise 
guidance an eighth grader will take almost 
the complete responsibility for his own 
karning and will become a helping teacher 
because he can be counted on to take re- 
sponsibilities, such as running the store, and 
teaching the younger children to do their 
part in it. 

When they have been taught how, chil- 
dren can schedule their time, make specific 
plans, and be held responsible for carrying 
them out. Last year when we had our indi- 
vidual conferences with the children, in 
which we expected to lead them to see their 
needs and help them plan their objective for 
the remainder of the year, the children volun- 
tarily told us what they needed and what 
they wanted to accomplish, and in practi- 
cally every case their plans were more exten- 
sive than those we had intended to discuss 
with them. 


INTELLIGENT User oF FREEDOM 


Second, children need to learn to use free- 
dom intelligently—for example, to vote in- 
telligently. The following situation which 
arose seven years ago was used as our first 
step in teaching this. It also shows the paral- 
les which arise between the child com- 
munity and the adult community. 
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Anne suggested the plot for the Spring 
Play. Someone nominated her for the lead- 
ing character because the story had been her 
idea. Every younger child voted for her. 
However, there were several children in the 
school with more than ordinary acting 
talent. It irked these children because the 
younger children’s vote had given Anne the 
leading role. In the past she had always 
been unusually courteous to the younger 
children, which was very natural on her 
part, but the older children felt that she had 
bought the vote. 

The older children were so dissatisfied 
that during the summer they gave a play in 
which each child had the biggest role he or 
she could think up. This dissatisfaction was 
still present in the fall. We used this as a 
teaching situation. We endeavored to lead 
the children to analyze by asking: “What is 
wrong? What can we do about it?” The 
older children’s reply was, “The younger 
children should not vote because they do not 
know how.” The teacher then asked such 
questions as, “Can we teach them how? 
What is intelligent voting? How do you 
make a wise choice? What is good judg- 
ment in voting?” 

Out of this situation the older children 
developed the idea themselves that candi- 
dates for jobs must have definite qualifica- 
tions, and that no one must ever vote with- 
out having a good reason for his choice. 
From that time on the school president fre- 
quently asked, “What are you voting on?” 
and “Give your reasons for your vote.” This 
was not always done, yet it was always ex- 
pected. In this way we definitely endeavored 
to teach children to be able to give good rea- 
sons for their votes. Defining qualifications 
for concrete jobs and the discussion of the 
qualifications of candidates eventually make 
cooperation, leadership, and the taking of 
responsibility meaningful to the child. 

I want to give a second example of the use 
of freedom. In our school many traditions 
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have sprung up that are entirely the chil- 
dren’s own. For example, they believe that 
a person who cannot be a good follower 
should not be a leader. Sam never was 
nominated or elected when he applied for a 
job. We had urged the children to give him 
a chance, which they had done. But he had 
never used his chance—he simply did noth- 
ing as a follower; he wanted only leading 
jobs. Finally we took the matter up with 
the group. They said the reason they would 
not vote for him was because he wouldn’t 
be a follower, and if he wouldn’t follow he 
couldn’t lead. They gave him many specific 
instances. Finally the boy and the group 
made a bargain. They would elect him for 
the position he wanted if he would do cer- 
tain specific things. These things were the 
children’s idea of a good follower. He did 
them and they elected him. The children 
have two ideas that work together to bal- 
ance their action: they believe that everyone 
must have a chance, but that everyone must 
earn his chance. 


THINKING IN Group SITUATIONS 


Third, it is also necessary to teach chil- 
dren how to think in group situations. It 
takes a very different mental process to think 
through a group problem than it does to 
think out a personal problem. Each re- 
quires reasoning ability, the ability to recog- 
nize the issue and know when a solution is 
offered; and each requires abilities that are 
the elements of scientific thinking. Yet 
mental equipment for community living is 
specialized, and can be acquired only by the 
exercise of thinking in innumerable specific 
and concrete group situations. Group prob- 
lems are frequently more complex than per- 
sor.al problems and therefore test these think- 
ing abilities. In addition, group problems 
also require the development of an imagina- 
tion and an understanding that are specific 
abilities peculiar to thinking in group situa- 
tions. 


The individual must be able to understand 
how the solution will affect others who may 
be very unlike him and who, therefore, may 
have needs that he can only imagine. He 
must know people and what to expect of 
them under given situations. He must be 
able to see ahead and evaluate the conse. 
quences of the solution to the members of 
the group. He must learn to respect the 
opinions and points of view of others when 
in opposition to his own, and to evaluate 
them fairly and objectively. He must also 
be able to understand how others feel and 
to imagine himself in their place; he must 
know how to evaluate critically their inner 
needs. 

For example, after we had discussed and 
explained qualifications and reasons for vot- 
ing, the teacher presented the following 
question to the younger children by way of 
summary: “If Sally performed the best in the 
tryout, for whom would you vote?” There 
was no answer from the younger children, 
so the teacher answered it. One of the 
younger children said, “But we don’t feel 
like voting for her.” When this was ana- 
lyzed, the teacher and the older children 
learned that the younger children would not 
vote for people who had mistreated them 
and not given them a chance. Thus we had 
a situation in which we could help the older 
children to develop an imagination and un- 
derstanding that made it possible for them 
to think fairly about the needs of the weaker 
members of their group. 


Group WELFARE 


It is not enough to have the child learn to 
be responsible for himself, to use freedom 
intelligently, and to think in group situ 
tions; he must want to make contributions 
to the welfare of the group, and be dissatis- 
fied with success that comes at the expense 
of others. Neither his mental, physical, nor 
social efficiency is going to be the determin- 
ing factor in what he does in his everyday 
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community living. How he feels about it 
is more likely to govern what he does. He 
must somehow get an emotional commit- 
ment to freedom, liberty, and individual 
rights if he is to govern his way of life by 
these ideals. For example, the children’s 
rather violent clash of opinions with Sam 
gave them an emotional commitment to the 
principle that one has no right to a leadership 
job until he has earned it by being a good 
follower. 

Clashes of opinion, and our most serious 
situations, are the very ones in which chil- 
dren develop strong feelings that become 
emotional commitments to ideals. Whether 
we aim to or not, the school situation at all 
times develops feelings which are going to 
influence future action. Art in teacher guid- 
ance is in differentiating between the good 
and the undesirable or dangerous emotional 
commitments that are emerging. The teacher 
must foster the first and endeavor to let the 
other atrophy. Sometimes this can be done 
by deliberately letting the children have an 
experience that will show up the dangers. 
Most often all that is necessary is to make 
them conscious of the mistakes and suggest 
that they evaluate them. 

In voting for Anne, all the older children 
needed was to understand how unhappy 
their unkindness had made the younger 
children. Each group came out of this ex- 
perience with an emotional commitment to 
kindness toward the weaker element of so- 
ciety—the younger group because they knew 
how it felt not to have it, the older group 
because their thoughtlessness had made the 
younger ones unhappy. The conscious in- 
fluence of that experience carried over for 


several years. Thus concrete experiences, 
clashes, little tragedies may all be made to 
develop desirable emotional commitments. 
The teacher’s task is to guide the group so 
that every situation becomes a learning ex- 
perience for the child. 


Active CitTIzENsHIP 


Fifth, we must produce citizens who will 
take an active part in their government. 
Too many well-educated unselfish individ- 
uals who are so committed to the ideals of 
democracy that they will risk their lives in 
defending them are not an active force in 
the government in peace time. We aim to 
awaken interests, start thinking, and develop 
such a feeling of responsibility that the eight 
years’ cumulative effect of these experiences 
in active participation in the school com- 
munity will fix the habit of being an active 
force in government. We want the chil- 
dren to become working members of a de- 
mocracy. 

We are not trying to teach a pattern of 
society. We are trying to develop the capacity 
to live a desirable democratic life in what- 
ever world-conditions exist. We are trying 
to develop in children the generating quali- 
ties, the emotional commitments to ideals 
that will make them use this capacity. 

The teacher’s task is to use the situations 
evolving out of the school community to 
teach the children to think for themselves, 
to use freedom intelligently, to think in 
group situations, to develop group conscious- 
ness, and to set up ideals for group welfare 
to which they are emotionally committed 
and for which they will take active respon- 
sibility. 








DEMOCRATIC AND CREATIVE SUPERVISION IN 
PRINCIPLE AND IN PRACTICE—PART I°* 


Everetr T. Catvert 


Principal, George Washington Elementary School, Pasadena, California 


I. THe Task AND Nature oF Democratic oR CREATIVE SUPERVISION 


The chief task of creative or democratic 
supervision is to foster democracy in the 
schools by being a fine example of demo- 
cratic principles in practice. Again, its task 
is to improve the teaching-learning situation 
through techniques and devices which will 
lead to the greatest creative growth of all 
concerned. The principles involved, then, 
must be those of democracy, viz., a maxi- 
mum amount of freedom for individual ex- 
pression and self-direction seasoned with 
such wise and expert representative guid- 
ance and control as is necessary to protect 
the interests and enhance the growth of the 
whole. Democracy is the balanced approach 
to a collectivistic society toward which we 
are all headed—with no place for either 
fascistic authoritarianism or anarchistic lack 
of direction. 

Since genuine growth results from experi- 
ence, there must be free interplay of ideas, 
freedom of thought, and freedom to try out 
and experiment with new ideas—on the part 
of the teaching staff. The major function 
of the supervisor will be that of a director 
and coordinator of teacher activities. The 
supervisor will help give direction to pro- 
fessional teacher growth by setting the stage, 
controlling the environment, encouraging 
and helping to plan experiments, giving 
expert service and counsel, “assisting” in 
the evaluation of outcomes and techniques, 
suggesting sources—in short, by doing those 
things for the teacher that the teacher is 


expected to do for the pupils. As Brim? 
says, “Only an alert, sensitive, disciplined 
intelligence on the job can properly weigh 
the facts and render a decision,” and this 
kind of a person is best developed in a 
democratic atmosphere through guided ex- 
perience. We cannot “tell” good teaching 
into the classroom. 

Creative or democratic supervision must 
be dynamic and flexible, ever changing to 
meet more adequately the needs of the 
teachers. It must not become static nor 
formalized and routinized if it is to foster 
creative growth. Teachers’ methods, to be 
effective, must be an outgrowth of their own 
ideas and experiences—a part of their own 
personalities and self-expression. In the 
words of C. O. Wright,® “The merit of any 
method rests squarely on the personality of 
the teacher who developed it. As soon as 
you divorce a method from its creator, you 
formalize and routinize it. You change the 
Madonna of the Chair from a throbbing 
vital masterpiece to a drab and unattractive 
copy.” 

The aim of creative supervision, then, 
cannot be to get teachers to adopt some par- 
ticular ideal pattern of teaching but rather 
to get them to grow and improve in “their 
ways” of teaching. As can be seen readily, 
this is the only way in harmony with a dy- 
namic and democratic concept of society 
with which neither education in general 
nor supervision in particular must conflict. 


1 This article will be published in two parts. Part II will appear in the December issue. 
2 Brim, Orville G., “Reconstructing Our Concept of Scientific Supervision,” Education, 53: 577-587 (June, 1933). 
3 Wright, C. O., “Supervision Individualized,” High School Teacher, 7: 69-70 (February, 1931). 
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INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF TEACHERS 


Creative or democratic supervision, with 
the characteristics discussed above, is also 
the best way to provide for individual dif- 
ferences in the everyday teaching and super- 
visory staff. Teachers, as well as super- 
visors and other human beings, differ tre- 
mendously—in fact they differ just as much 
as do their individual backgrounds of ex- 
perience plus hereditary and other acquired 
mental and physical traits. Among teachers 
we find men and women, old and young, 
married and single, experienced and inex- 
perienced, progressive and satisfied, docile 
ones and rebels, open-minded and preju- 
diced, well-adjusted and neurotic, cultured 
and narrow, much repressed and little re- 
pressed, “whiners” and “apple-polishers,” 
athletes and physical weaklings, Catholics 
and Protestants, Christian Scientists and 
scientists, Negroes and whites, Republicans 
and Socialists, Democrats and “democrats,” 
etc. etc. To supervise such a staff, which 
differs in almost every respect, we must 
have supervisory services, techniques, and 
devices which will take into account these 
differences; and, needless to say, many dif- 
ferent services, techniques, and devices are 
to be preferred to any one or a few. This 
is true for the same reason that general 
group study with a multiplicity of student 
activities best affords opportunities for chil- 
dren of varied abilities and interests to grow 
individually and socially without making 
their differences undesirably conspicuous. 


A ProFEssIonaL Group 


The need for different procedures as well 
as for supervision in general will vary. As 
Kilpatrick* says, “Every gradation of help 
is possible. Some teachers may be able to 
teach the supervisor; others, sad to say, will 
need all the help they can get and even 
more.” However, despite the great indi- 
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vidual differences in teachers, it is well to 
remember that by and large we are dealing 
with a real professional group of teachers 
who honestly desire to do their jobs better, 
to discuss professional problems, to get new 
materials, to try out new ideas, to consult 
others regarding their own special problems, 
and to have and use as many genuinely help- 
ful services as are available. True, they are 
human, like the supervisors should be, with 
a natural inclination to follow the path of 
least resistance; but, on the whole, they are 
also sufficiently cognizant of and adjusted 
to reality to want to render a real service 
to society and earn their salaries. Reénforc- 
ing this is the strong desire that most people 
have to succeed in what they are doing for 
their own personal satisfaction and the ap- 
proval of others. Teachers, being human, 
naturally like to “do things” and dislike 
being hemmed about with neediess prohi- 
bitions which prevent a normal amount of 
self-expression for their emotional energies. 

If particular teachers or groups of teachers 
seem to have few or none of these qualities 
openly visible, it is because administrators 
and supervisors have suppressed them over 
and over again through their stereotyped 
methods and courses of study, their au- 
thoritarian procedures, ratings, etc. How- 
ever, it would be unfair to administrators 
and supervisors not to add that the silly de- 
mand of many parents and communities for 
docile, goody-goody, almost “sissy” persons 
as teachers has kept many better persons out 
of the teaching profession. Because of the 
undemocratic restrictions placed on their 
teaching activities and private lives, many 
teachers also have had their ardor and initi- 
ative dampened and deadened or pushed 
under cover. This situation is changing, but 
it is still too general; teachers should de- 
mand, and others demand for them, the true 
democratic rights that other citizens do or 
should enjoy. 


* Kilpatrick, William H., ‘Democracy in Supervision.” Educational Supervision, First Yearbook, National Confer- 
ucational Method, 1928, p. 262. 
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Keeping in mind that teachers are now 
a professional group, it is still true that there 
are teachers of varying levels of ability, 
training, and experience. There is the 
young teacher to be trained in her new 
work. There are expert teachers to be in- 
spired and encouraged. There are many 
mediocre and average teachers who need 
every available help as well as inspiration 
and encouragement. And, finally, there are 
some very poor, lazy, or insincere ones who 
will need most of the services the others re- 
ceive and a little checking up now and then 
in addition. The latter, however, will be a 
last resort; and if that fails, a change in 
teachers may be advisable. 


A CooperaTIVE ENTERPRISE 


Improving the teaching-learning situation 
must be a socialized or cooperative en- 
terprise in which all engaged are working 
in a spirit of democracy for a common 
end, which is the development of boys and 
girls through creative, democratic teaching. 
There can be little of the “boss and bossed” 
idea on any level in such an enterprise, if 
it is to succeed in its purpose. As pointed 
out previously, learners can become and con- 
tinue to be good democratic citizens only 
in a spirit of democracy. However, in Kil- 
patrick’s ° terms, “It is conceivable that situ- 
ations may develop where in order to save 
greater values administrative authority will 
step in to support expert authority in deter- 
mining directly a course of action, and this 
apart from and even adverse to the judg- 
ment of the teachers.” But, as Kilpatrick 
emphasizes in most of the rest of his paper, 
the major part of supervision and adminis- 
tration will not be of this type. 


SpEcIAL SERVICE AS NEEDED 


Supervision, in general, should cut across 
subject matter lines. Help in special sub- 
jects will be mostly in the nature of “an 


5 Op. cit., p. 263-264. 
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available special service” to the teacher when 
she needs it in relation to the general pro. 
gram; and this is little different from what 
most supervision should be anyway. 

As the learner proceeds in the secondary 
and college levels into more specialized 
study, his teachers should also be more spe- 
cialized in particular subject matter fields, 
in addition to having a broad understanding 
of the whole business of education. The 
exact nature of the services on these levels, 
then, will be somewhat different, but the 
organization of teachers by themselves and 
“supervisory directors” for the purpose of 
promoting continued teacher growth is still 
necessary and advisable. This purpose will 
include teacher growth generally, as citizens, 
as well as along the lines of her or his own 
particular specialty. The learner in a so- 
ciety, as the focal point of education, must 
never be forgotten. 


CREATIVE GROWTH 


The many advantages of the type of su- 
pervision just described for fostering the 
creative individual growth of pupils, teach- 
ers, and supervisors alike are obvious. 
Courses of study (if any) will be more sim- 
ilar to the real curriculum (the learner's ex- 
periences) and will not have to be “imposed” 
on teachers. Teachers will be happier and 
more proud of their profession and more 
jealous of their responsibilities. Both teach- 
ers and supervisors, although probably 
working harder, will not be constantly under 
such an artificial strain as to develop that 
“battle-axe” or “teacherish” expression. Su- 
pervision alone cannot, of course, change 
the whole picture, but it can be an invalu- 
able aid. With a maximum of teacher free- 
dom and growth, but with reasonable con- 
trols, it can help to improve the teaching- 
learning situation and protect society against 
ineffective teaching. 
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II. THE QUALIFICATIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF A DEMOCRATIC 
oR CREATIVE SUPERVISOR 


The schools can speed up social change 
and influence the direction which these 
changes will take to the extent that natural 
and socially intelligent leaders in society are 
brought into the schools. The term “super- 
visor” here refers to anyone whose profes- 
sional function it is to serve as an educational 
leader in the school program whether he or 
she be classified as an administrator, a di- 
rector, supervisor, supervising teacher, help- 
ing teacher, or whatnot. The term is used 
this way here because there is no clear line 
of demarcation between supervision and 
other educational functions such as adminis- 
tration and certain special services, and also 
because all truly professional leaders in edu- 
cation should have the qualities about to be 
discussed. 

A supervisor, to be a real leader, should 
have as nearly as possible all of the following 
vital qualifications, which are listed roughly 
in their order of importance. A “supervisor” 


should: 


1. Be a normal healthy personality with bal- 
anced emotional satisfactions and outlets. 
A person is in no position to help others 
or to serve as an educational leader if he 
has blinding personal problems of his 
own. He must not be suffering from a 
deep-rooted feeling of inferiority to be 
compensated for by “bossing” others or 
impressing them with his often imagined 
superiority, etc. 

2. Have a normal healthy physique. 

This will result from good heredity, a 
knowledge of foods and disease preven- 
tion, recreational interests, and activities 
which involve physical exercise, etc. 

3. Understand human beings and personal 
problems of adjustment and maladjust- 
ment. 

4. Believe thoroughly in democracy, under- 
stand it, and live it. 

5. Have a broad knowledge of science and 
its contributions to modern civiliza- 
tion. 


6. Have much experience from working in 
different jobs with people of all levels of 
society. 

7. Have made broad observations of mod- 
ern civilization from visits to factories, 
airports, shipyards, fire departments, post- 
offices, telephone offices, courts, jails, state 
institutions for the feebleminded and 
others, police bureaus, etc. 

8. Have traveled much in the United States 
and as much as possible in other coun- 
tries. 

g. Have read widely and understand pres- 
ent social, economic, and political prob- 
lems. 

10. Understand international relations and 
world problems. 

11. Have a real integrated understanding of 
the theory and practice of the philosophy 
of democratic education. 

12. Have had experience in a variety of pro- 
fessional educational positions. 

13. Have visited and carefully observed the 
programs in many schools and school sys- 
tems. 

14. Have met and discussed school problems 
with many live, and some not-so-live, edu- 
cators. 

15. Be a thorough master of and a doer in 
his own special field, if any. 

16. Continue to grow and realize that there 
is always room for further growth in all 
fifteen of the items above. 


I feel certain that a person with a high de- 
gree of these qualifications will make a good 
democratic or creative “supervisor,” and I 
am equally certain that we must seek to get 
such people into positions of educational 
leadership. If they do not exist in sufficient 
numbers, then we must make provisions to 
develop them. If supervisors have these 
qualifications, the demands of Melby® as 
given in the following quotation will be 
met: 


When it comes to the supervisor, we will de- 
mand more tolerance, more sympathy, more 
humility, more unselfishness, more human in- 


® Melby, Ernest O., “Training for Instructional Leadership,” Educational Method, 15: 341 (April, 1936). 
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terest, less dogmatism, less arrogance, less cock- 
sureness, less domination, and fewer dictatorial 
tendencies. 


If you accept democracy as our major ob- 
jective and agree with the preceding state- 
ment of the nature and task of democratic 
or creative supervision, you can hardly dis- 
agree to any serious extent with the con- 
tents of this list. It is true that the items 
mentioned are not mutually exclusive; they 
are interdependent and are only separate 
phases of the well-integrated personality of a 
creative supervisor. 

The following quotation from C. S. 


Adair* supplements and makes even more 
clear this description of a creative or demo- 
cratic supervisor: 


What teachers want—what we all want— 
most in supervision is leadership, human, 
constructive, inspiring. We want our leaders 
to be men and women of sterling character, 
possessed of penetrating discernment, bound. 
less sympathy and an insatiable desire for the 
complete development of youth. We want 
them rich in experience and culture, open- 
minded in training, clear-eyed in purpose, 
embodying in their personalities high ideals 
of work, lofty standards of achievement and 
a keen dissatisfaction with less than our 
best. 


II]. CreativE or Democratic SuPERVISORY SERVICES AND DEVICES 


Creative or democratic supervision is a 
function of the whole professional school 
staff. It must consist of many interrelated 
activities involving the group planning, pur- 
posing, and behaving of teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents together. It 
will not be necessary, if a democratic spirit 
pervades the program, to label this or that 
activity as administrative, as supervisory, as 
teaching, or as a separate special service. In- 
stead, the emphasis will be on the interre- 
latedness of all and how all can best serve 
to improve the teaching-learning situation. 
As a matter of fact most so-called supervisory 
functions cannot be readily stripped of their 
administrative phases nor can administration 
be independent of supervision or special serv- 
ices. (The day of the glorified and powerful 
administrator who is not a real live educator, 
supervisor, etc., is passing.) 

Placing the emphasis on their interrelated- 
ness, however, does not mean that all super- 
vision is administration nor that all admin- 
istration is supervision. Some activities are 
more one than the other even though some 
others cannot be labeled as either “adminis- 


trative” or “supervisory” as such. Some 
items in the following list are acknowledged 
to be largely administrative in nature; but 
they are included because of their importance 
in improving the teaching-learning situation 
and because they have supervisory aspects. 

It should be kept in mind in perusing cer- 
tain items of this list that the mere setting 
up of the form does not insure their demo- 
cratic or creative quality. They can only 
make it possible, although they do make it 
more possible than do other methods. 
Whether or not they become truly demo- 
cratic or creative in a particular situation 
depends on how they are carried out, the 
people involved, and the spirit built up. 
Here is the list:* 


1. Providing an example of democratic 
ideals and principles in relations with 
teachers, parents, and pupils. (Respect 
for personality, ideas, and feelings of 
teachers. Respect for training and pro- 
fessional status of teachers. Absence of 
resorts to authority and dictating and 
domineering procedures. Real leader- 
ship because of professional worth. Ab- 
sence of deadly uniformity required by 


7 Adair, C. S., ““What Teachers Want in Supervision,” School and Society, 27: 257 (March 21, 1928). 

8 For many excellent case studies of creative supervision and creative activities of teachers, the reader is referred 
to Supervision and the Creative Teacher, Fifth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association, 1932. (Out of print, but available in libraries.) 
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too restrictive courses of study, rules, 
teacher ratings, etc.) 


. Organizing teacher committees to work 


on current school problems, such as report 
cards, evaluation of outcomes, and signs 
of child development and adjustment. 


. Encouraging and helping teachers to try 


out new things and to experiment. 


. Active and meaningful participation in 


curriculum construction work—where 
teachers’ ideas really figure in policies and 
courses of study, where they do not just 
do the bidding of the supervisor. 


. Establishing demonstration centers and 


exhibits of work and instructional mate- 
rials so they are available to teachers for 
observation. Teachers and supervisors 
together should plan and take part in this 
work. 


. Aiding teachers in evaluating their own 


programs and pupils’ progress in terms of 
desirable outcomes. 


. Giving recognition to the good teacher 


through personal commendation, by us- 
ing her in demonstration work, by call- 
ing the attention of others to her work, 
and by making use of her ideas under 
her name. 


. Providing and encouraging the reading 


of professional literature. Making jour- 
nals, books, and bulletins easily available 
and suggesting helpful references perti- 
nent to current teacher problems. 


. Compiling and organizing materials for 


units of work, and helping teachers to 
secure materials. 


. Teacher group conferences before and 


during a school year where there is free 
and frank discussion of problems by 
teachers in a democratic way. 


. Individual conferences with teachers, 


largely at their request. 

Encouraging teachers to do research work 
on local problems for courses and de- 
grees and aiding them in every way pos- 
sible in so doing (through making rec- 
ords and materials available, etc.). 


. Encouraging and aiding teachers in pub- 


lishing accounts of their work and experi- 
ments in suitable forms and in suitable 
publications. 

Providing special aids and training in 
service for new and beginning teachers 
and in the routine duties of register-keep- 
ing, making out reports, etc., as well as 


15. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


instructional problems (some “close 
supervision” justified here). 

Serving as a mental safety valve for teach- 
ers by letting them tell their personal and 
community problems to an understand- 
ing and sympathetic person who listens 
without trying to match everything with 
stories of his or her own problems and 
experiences. (The latter may help occa- 
sionally, but as a rule the teacher’s own 
problem is the one in which the teacher 
is most interested.) 


. Giving routine information, news of pro- 


fessional meetings, and data regarding 
what is being done elsewhere in the sys- 
tem in bulletins. 

Providing self-rating scales to aid the 
teacher in self-evaluation. 

Preparing or directing teachers in prepar- 
ing helpful digests of articles and books. 
Making, or directing teachers in making, 
and providing helpful bibliographies. 
Constructing, or helping teachers to con- 
struct, informal tests when the teachers 
desire them. 

Furnishing or giving standardized tests 
largely at the request of teachers. 
Examining, reviewing, and listing new 
tests published and telling the teachers 
about them, as well as having teachers 
try out the tests. 

Studying individual pupils and groups 
and helping teachers plan work on the 
basis of the findings. 

Helping to organize and keep cumula- 
tive pupil records through specific sugges- 
tions as to what to file and information 
regarding sources and prices of filing 
materials. 

Working out ways to minimize the cleri- 
cal work of teachers in reports and rec- 
ords. 

Visiting classrooms and observing the 
teacher at work largely on request. 
Maintaining happy incidental social and 
recreational contacts with teachers and 
making use of such opportunities to 
stimulate teacher growth. 

Inspecting or checking on equipment 
and materials. 

Using questionnaires to stimulate think- 
ing in addition to getting teachers’ opin- 
ions and surveying current practices. 
Providing information regarding best 
summer school and extension course op- 
portunities and encouraging attendance. 
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38. 
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Cooperating with state departments in 
developing courses of study and in carry- 
ing on research. 

Cooperating with universities and edu- 
cational organizations in carrying on sur- 
veys and research studies and initiating 
local ones. 

Cooperating with teacher training in- 
stitutions in any way that will help make 
their programs more effective. Reports 
to them of the strengths and weaknesses 
of their graduates should be helpful. 


The following are devices which are 
more largely administrative in nature but 
which also have supervisory aspects: 


Releasing teachers for visiting days to ob- 
serve in other similar and sometimes dif- 
ferent teaching situations. (Perhaps a 
supervisor could take a class occasionally 
for the benefit of both teacher and super- 
visor.) 

Encouraging boards of education to give 
reasonable salary increments to teach- 
ers, based on professional service and 
growth. 

Aiding teacher adjustment through wise 
placement service by professional persons. 
Working for adequate provisions for the 
retirement of older teachers and encour- 
aging teachers to retire when advisable. 
Encouraging leaves of absence for worth- 
while travel and study through contacts 
with school boards and teachers. 
Cooperating with community agencies in 
providing opportunities for general cul- 
tural growth for teachers and laymen 


alike. 


40. Actively supporting, helping, and initiat. 
ing child study groups, adult education 
programs, and the like. 

41. Inspecting or checking up on a few in. 
sincere, lazy, and unprofessional teach. 
ers if, after an extended trial, other meth- 
ods fail in getting them to keep their 
work up to a certain minimum standard, 
(These cases will be exceptional under 
the proper type of supervision.) 

42. Encouraging the dismissal of exception- 
ally poor and hopeless teachers when all 
else has been given a fair trial and has 
failed (a dangerous supervisory device), 

43. Encouraging school board members to 
visit other new and modern schools be- 
fore planning, and while governing, their 
own. 

44. Encouraging school boards and adminis- 
trators to consult their expert teachers in 
planning buildings as well as in buying 
equipment and supplies. 


The specific application of the devices 
listed above will vary with the type of school 
system concerned. However, most if not all 
of them can be used in either city, county, or 
state school systems. 

The particular devices used at any one time 
should be planned so as not to place too 
great a burden on any one teacher or a few 
teachers. Also a balance should be worked 
out from year to year to meet the problems 
of the particular school system involved in 
such a way that no one phase of the program 
is overemphasized. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION 


C. C. CRAwForD 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Some of my colleagues in the University 
of Southern California agree with me in 
the view that more education should be 
added to our already widespread schooling. 
It is generally admitted that much current 
school effort produces no change in pupil 
behavior, and that college is “just a four- 
year loaf based on Dad’s dough.” But even 
those who admit it often insist that the 
remedy lies merely in increasing the amount 
of what has already produced no result in- 
stead of changing the nature of the process 
so that real learning will take place. 

Actuated by the desire to convert schooling 
into education, a few of us have pooled our 
ideas and arrived at a rather simple recipe 
that works. Naturally we shout, “Eureka, 
we have found it!” We want the world to 
take notice of the egg we have laid, because 
we think it is a good egg. Our egg was laid 
in our own nest, the teacher-training cur- 
riculum, and consists of a new kind of 
course in the Introduction to Education.’ 
It has already been proven to be fertile. It 
should be. Its parents are the pragmatic 
philosophy of John Dewey and the organ- 
ismic psychology as exemplified by Koehler, 
Koffka, Ogden, Wheeler, and Perkins. The 
chick that has hatched from this egg is a 
healthy one that has the traits of both par- 
ents. It works, and it is growing. 

So confident are we of the value of this 
new functional approach that we want to 
see it tried out in other areas of the cur- 
riculum in addition to the training of teach- 
ers. We think it would be particularly 
valuable “in such fields as science, social 
studies, and health. 


1 Crawford, Claude C., Thorpe, Louis P., and Adams, Fay, The Problems of Education. 


California School Book Depository, 1938 


How to Do 


First, let us briefly describe the kind of 
course which we advocate: It is built around 
things to do instead of things to know. Each 
lesson unit is definitely stated in terms of 
“How to do” this or that. The student 
draws upon whatever areas of knowledge 
or thought he can that contribute to the solu- 
tion of the action problem, and he is not 
restricted by the conventional subject fences 
that are set up on the surface of the curricu- 
lum. There are as many “lessons” or “units” 
in this functional type of course as there are 
major configurations of action to be taught. 
Pupils are first put under a condition of 
tension or motivation. They try to do what 
will resolve this stress and restore equilib- 
rium. In doing so they think, read, observe, 
seek data, argue, discuss, evaluate, and ex- 
periment until they arrive at a solution or 
adjustment of the difficulty. Many of the 
units cannot be so easily solved and settled, 
in which case the attack constitutes a mere 
initiation or orientation, leading perhaps to 
a more or less continuous lifelong study. 
Such, for example, would be units on “How 
to achieve international peace,” or “How to 
harmonize the relations between labor and 
capital.” 

The functional type of course which we 
advocate would be composed of numerous 
such problems as those above described and 
illustrated. It would (1) state the prob- 
lems; (2) break them up into several con- 
crete issues or elements to give the students 
some kind of start in attacking them; (3) 
provide some sort of definite classroom, 
laboratory, or life activities for experimen- 


Los Angeles: Southern 


2The Problems of Education consists of 207 units bearing on the work of the schools. 
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tation and for practice in the solutions 
reached; (4) provide references to books 
and other sources of information for guid- 
ance during the whole process. 


Tue Psycuotocicat Basis 


Let us now examine briefly the psycho- 
logical reasons why such an approach to 
learning is sound, and thus make clear why 
it might well be extended to other subjects 
in the curriculum. We shall show that the 
plan satisfies eight sound psychological prin- 
ciples: 

1. It is motivated. Interest is a condition 
of tension, strain, stress, or potential, seeking 
release and equilibrium through action 
toward some goal. The learner who is try- 
ing to produce some effect, or to make some 
change in his environment, has energy avail- 
able to carry on the work that will produce 
the desired effect. If he does not want to 
make any change, he will not respond, and 
we say he is not interested. The functional 
course must set up its units in terms of the 
accomplishment of the goals which learners 
are capable of appreciating and responding 
to. “The history of the League of Nations” 
is not such a goal, but “How to keep from 
having to fight in Flanders Field” is—par- 
ticularly if you happen to be eligible cannon 


fodder. 


2. It provides for teacher stimulation. It 
is not a “curriculum made on the spot.” It 
is not an educational a Ja carte service in 
which children are allowed to say what they 
want to study, “if anything.” It allows for 
basic social needs to be met by means of a 
curriculum planned in advance through 
careful analysis of social shortcomings, hu- 
man limitations, and prevailing deficiencies 
of the social order. It permits the teacher, 
like the hotel chef, to prepare a feast that 
will probably be more welcome to the guests 
than the “short-orders” they would ask for 
if left to do their meal ordering completely 


unaided. Such a prepared feast must, of 
course, be planned with due regard to what 
other similar guests have liked in the past, 
and should allow for a reasonable amount 
of individual choice and adaptation when 
it is served. Moreover, it should be per. 
missible to leave some items on the plate, 
as well as to ask for a second helping of 
others. But the fact remains that there js 
room for a good teacher, as a good chef, to 
prepare nourishing dishes which the cus- 
tomers didn’t know they wanted, and didn’t 
know how to ask for, which nevertheless 
they recognized as being good when served. 
Any kind of curriculum which provides 
only those experiences which the pupils ask 
for will deny them an enormous number of 
experiences which they really want but do 
not know how to ask for. The teacher and 
the course must offer the stimulation for 
these. 


3. It makes good use of difficulty, frustra- 
tion, or thwarting. It has long been recog- 
nized that a problem, difficulty, or perplexity 
was somehow very essential to learning. 
Teachers have, therefore, made up artificial 
and unnecessary obstacles to put in the paths 
of their pupils in order to give them the 
necessary frustration or thwarting and thus 
bring about learning. But the use of arti- 
ficial barriers got unsatisfactory results be- 
cause the pupils did not care to surmount 
them. Now it is absolutely true that bar- 
riers or difficulties are essential to learning, 
because learning is in reality the overcoming 
of barriers as a means of achieving the goal. 
If there were no barriers, the goal would be 
already achieved, equilibrium would already 
exist, and the learner would probably be in 
a state of deep and satisfied slumber. Learn- 
ing is dynamic, consisting of overcoming 
obstacles because of a tension or potential 
set up by those obstacles which intervene 
between the learner and his goal. Let’s not 
invent artificial obstacles to make an excuse 
for learning, but let’s give the learner a 
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chance to face the real obstacles that nature 
and society have already put in his way. A 
child has plenty of difficulties without our 
manufacturing any more for him. Let's let 
him get at them. Some of them, naturally, 
he is not aware of until his attention is 
called to them. The functional type of 
course will let him face the obstacles of 
which he is already aware and will lead him 
to recognize and attack the difficulties which 
he actually has even though he may not 
have particularized them without teacher 
stimulation. 

4. It provides for learning by doing. In 
the functional procedure the element of lab- 
oratory practice is basic. A process is 
learned by performance of it, not by mere 
talking about it, and certainly not by mere 
talking about the history or “foundations” 
of it. A functional unit for nurses might 
be on “How to care for patients who have 
pneumonia.” ‘The actual nursing of pneu- 
monia patients would be the heart and core 
of this unit, around which would be built 
a program of reading, discussion, and ob- 
servation. A functional unit for journalists 
might be on “How to avoid publication of 
libelous matter,” in which case there should 
be laboratory practice in censoring copy 
which crossed the borderline of journalistic 
safety. Any truly functional course will 
make definite provision for abundant lab- 
oratory practice of this sort. 

5. Its units of learning correspond to the 
action patterns in which it is to function. 
The Gestaltists emphasize the fact that 
learning, as well as all behavior, is configu- 
rational. It is a response of the total organ- 
ism in a total situation. It does not consist 
of minute pieces, or atoms, put together by 
some sort of “phychological glue.” Further- 
more, the configurations are not “out there 
somewhere,” as figures on a blackboard, but 


%In The Problems of Education two-thirds of the problems are of such 


are inside the organism in the form of be- 
havior. A unit of learning is a unit of 
action. Any other kind of so-called unit 
is “irrelevant, immaterial, and incompetent,” 
and is a hindrance to education. The maker 
of a functional course will first decide on the 
patterns of action which he wants the learner 
to acquire, and will construct a learning 
unit, or learning experience, for each. There 
will then be no need of a major reorganiza- 
tion of the learner’s experience when he has 
to practice these configurations of behavior 
outside of the classroom situation. The pre- 
vailing scheme of education, on the other 
hand, sets up units according to the way a 
librarian would catalog the world’s knowl- 
edge, and then we wonder why it doesn’t 
“transfer to real life.” How could it? 

6. Its units are capable of considerable ex- 
pansion. A functional unit may well be one 
that can be practiced now, perhaps in a 
crude and awkward way, but which has suf- 
ficient possibilities of refinement and per- 
fection that it might become the basis of a 
lifetime of learning. Take the above ex- 
ample of libel in newspaper work as an il- 
lustration. The neophyte on the school 
paper can begin now to practice the “safe- 
from-libel” pattern of behavior. Perhaps 
one day’s instruction will provide a reason- 
able working answer on how to avoid being 
sued for slander. But there are many spe- 
cial angles of this problem that could occupy 
the time of an entire college course. Even 
so, the student who took the course could 
not be considered ready to act as an attorney 
in a million-dollar libel action in the courts. 
Some persons spend their entire lives work- 
ing on this very problem. The same is true 
of a large number of the vital issues of the 
day. The average student will need a sim- 
ple, workable, undifferentiated pattern of re- 
sponse to such problems,* the specialist will 


roportions, and have such possibilities of 


further differentiation, that they are the themes of their own special periodicals, published for their specialized workers; 
yet each is a problem that must be solved in some crude and awkward way by the humblest new recruit to the teaching 


profession. 
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need a more refined pattern, and the super- 
specialist will need an emergence of vastly 
more refined and minutely precise behaviors 
than most of us can imagine. 


7. It provides for much thinking and 
knowing, but organizes this for the guid- 
ance of action. The tendency to distinguish 
between thought and action has been criti- 
cised both by Dewey and by the Gestaltists. 
The two processes are now recognized as 
being essentially the same, namely, total re- 
sponses of the organism. Both are one, an 
indivisible unity of organismic effort in 
quest of the goal. One who thinks is as 
truly experimenting and struggling toward 
his goal as one who moves his muscles in 
more observable ways. His thinking is 
socially useless, however, if it never reaches 
the overt action stage. Furthermore, one 
who has no goal to strive for has no occasion 
for thinking, much as some teachers try to 
force their pupils to “think” under exactly 
these circumstances. The failure of students 
to “think” under the static curriculum has 
been due to the futile effort to carry on 
thinking in an “action vacuum,” or in the 
absence of goals. The same mistake ac- 
counted for the failure of information to 
“stick” under the static type of teaching. 
A fact that is needed as a tool acquires sig- 
nificance because of its place in the configu- 
ration in which it is used. Facts outside of 
their use-configurations are merely parts 
of the “grade-getting configuration,” and 
are gone as soon as this configuration is dis- 
mantled at the end of the semester. 


8. It makes good use of dynamic attitudes. 
Educators have always been troubled by the 
problem of storing up training for the 
future. We don’t want to wait until we face 
certain crises before we learn how to meet 
them, and yet we can’t bring some of these 
crises into the classroom for practice pur- 
poses. Classroom limitations force us to 
compromise with our laboratory-practice 


ideals, and to teach now how to meet prob- 
lems that will suddenly or gradually come 
to confront us at some later time. Such js 
the case in much of our vocational training, 
health education, and social studies. If 4 
problem is of such a character that we must 
“store up” education with reference to it, 
we had better store up attitudes rather than 
information. An attitude in such a situa- 
tion becomes a readiness-to-act. It is an in- 
complete response, rehearsed inwardly, rich 
in insight or meaning, charged with emo- 
tion or feeling of goal-satisfying worth, but 
blocked and waiting for a chance to fulfill 
itself in overt action. Thus a high school 
girl may not be privileged at the age of sev- 
enteen to marry her prince charming and 
live happily ever afterward, but a unit on 
“How to have a happy home life” may 
provide her with some ready-made action 
patterns that will achieve full fruition in 
later years. Likewise, if teachers-in-training 
haven’t a chance to begin practicing the 
procedures of functional education because 
they are still in college and not in the 
schools, it is well for them to rehearse their 
future procedures and be “all set” and 
“ready to go” when the opportunity arrives. 
Thus to equip a learner for future situations 
by providing him with a wholesome and 
useful set of attitudes merely means prac- 
ticing the future event as far as the condi- 
tions will permit and leaving the organism 
in a condition of unresolved tension that 
will lead on to ultimate consummation. 
This kind of storage for the future has an 
on-going or dynamic character that results 
in a continuous incidental learning, long 
after the pupil leaves the classroom. 


If the above reasoning is faulty at any 
point, I am as eager as anyone to be taught 
what is wrong with it. If it is sound, then 
I am eager to see something done about it. 
Several million boys and girls are waiting 
for us to establish some kind of schooling 
that educates. Let’s do it! 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL SOUND FILM IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


H. A. Gray 
Director of Field Studies, Erpi Classroom Films Incorporated, Long Island City, New York 


The modern instructional sound film is 
intended to be of service to teachers by way 
of helping pupils develop concepts and an 
understanding of idea relationships which 
are difficult to teach by means of conven- 
tional devices of instruction. However, the 
sound film medium, or any other mechanical 
device, in no sense will ever take the place 
of the teacher. 


Tue Fito as a Learninc Toor 


The instructional sound film should be 
thought of as a learning tool. But the utility 
value of any tool is determined by the fre- 
quency of its use and the purpose for which 
it is employed. If left idle, its production or 
acquisition does not seem to be justified. 
Similarly a tool made for a special purpose 
is not likely to have value for other purposes. 
The greatest worth of a tool, then, is realized 
only when it is used to best advantage by a 
skilled worker. The tool serves the worker 
and the worker utilizes the tool to create a 
product of his craft. The end product of 
teaching craftsmen is the stimulation of 
functional, logical thinking about elements 
of world environment. 

Such a conception of the instructional 
sound film as a learning tool, produced for 
the purpose of helping the teacher develop 
specific concepts identified with the core 
subject matter of modern courses of study, 
makes it necessary for teachers to consider 
how a particular film may best be used to 
facilitate classroom learning. Film utiliza- 
tion studies* have revealed that a given film 
may be employed for a number of purposes 
in the classroom, depending upon the nature 
and background of the class and upon the 


period at which the film is available during 
the development of a unit of instruction. 
Generally stated, the uses are fourfold: 

1. Using the film to introduce or initiate a 
new unit of study. 

2. Using the medium for directly conveying 
concepts related to the unit of instruction 
with which the film deals. 

3. Using the sound film as a means of en- 
riching a particular unit’s study by way of 
disclosing new areas of knowledge for the 
learner’s investigation. 

4. Employing the film to review or sum- 
marize the subject matter of a unit’s study. 


To realize one or a combination of these 
purposes requires considerable thinking and 
planning on the part of the individual 
teacher. In contemplating the use of any 
film at any time, the teacher should be 
thoroughly familiar with the content of the 
film and the relation of that content to the 
unit of instruction as a whole. This involves 
previewing the film before it is projected in 
the classroom and determining how aspects 
of the film will help the students achieve the 
objectives of the unit’s study. Based on this 
preliminary analysis, the teacher can plan 
more objectively subsequent study activities 
and make the film showings a functional 
classroom learning experience rather than 
an entertainment or extrinsic feature of the 
school program. 


A Teacuer’s Hanpsook 


Most of the newer instructional sound 
films are accompanied by a teacher’s hand- 
book, which in itself is a unit of instruction 
and provides an introduction to the idea of 
the unit and a statement of its objectives; 
an overview of the subject matter; suggested 


1 Brunstetter, M. R., How to Use the Educational Sound Film, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 
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study activities for different periods of the 
unit’s study; enough subject matter to avoid 
the necessity of the teacher having to consult 
many references; suggestions for using the 
film, including partial and repeated show- 
ings; a scene by scene description of the 
film, and selected bibliographies for both 
teacher and pupil. Most teachers will find 
such handbooks of real value in adapting 
film use to local conditions, and to the inter- 
ests and abilities of individual classes. 

The alert teacher will find many of the 
newer type films to have innumerable ex- 
perimental possibilities, and all teachers 
should have an opportunity to experiment 
with films pertaining to the fields of their 
special interests and endeavors. Principals 
and supervisors likewise have an oppor- 
tunity to exercise creative leadership in di- 
recting such experimentation. Successful 
lesson plans evolved from experimental find- 
ings on the use of all types of audio-visual 
learning aids well may be mimeographed 
and distributed to the schools of local sys- 
tems and exchanged with other systems. 


Urtitizinc LEarNING CUEs 


Sound motion pictures prepared for teach- 
ing purposes may be thought of as having 
four components, all of which possess many 
learning cues which the teacher should ex- 
ploit in planning and directing the sound 
film learning experience. The first of these 
is the visual component consisting of all 
objects and relationships portrayed by scenes 
and sequences of scenes. Along with these 
are optical effects, called dissolves, wipes, 
fades, and symbols, designed to punctuate 
the film message and to emphasize important 
details. By directing the pupils’ attention 
to certain of these visual learning cues as 
they may be related to concepts which the 
teacher is desirous of developing before the 
film is shown, an apperceptive basis is laid 
for the pupils to view the film with clear-cut 
objectives in mind. 


Another component of the instructional 
sound film may be described as environ. 
mental and interpretative sounds. The en. 
vironmental sounds are those which are 
normally associated with the action of any 
scene and, of course, add realism to the 
presentation. In addition to such sounds, 
there are often included auxiliary sounds 
to emphasize particular relationships, to 
focus attention, or to stimulate mood. For 
example, actual sounds of the human heart- 
beat may be synchronized with animated 
drawings of heart-valve action, to provide 
a more vivid interpretation of the phenom- 
enon. Or, music appropriate to the theme 
of the picture, or symbolic of scene action, 
may be used for emotional stimulation. All 
such learning cues should be utilized. 

Another important feature of the sound 
component is the narration which describes 
and interprets the action depicted by the 
film. While much is being said against ver- 
balism in education, the fact remains that 
words are learning cues and, when properly 
selected and used, can do much to clarify 
learning experiences. That pictures require 
interpretation is attested by the conflicting 
and varying descriptions which unselected 
groups will give concerning a purely visual 
experience. A carefully prepared verbal 
description, synchronized with the action 
shown in a film, helps the learner to become 
conscious of objects and relationships, some 
of which otherwise would be likely to escape 
his attention. It assures a uniform treatment 
of a body of subject matter so as to emphasize 
important aspects and frees the teacher from 
an unnecessary task. The professional nar- 
rator also has the opportunity by means of 
inflections and other voice variations to com- 
mand attention, to emphasize certain details, 
and to stimulate receptivity on the part of 
the listening pupil. Certainly, then, the 
teacher should plan to utilize such aspects 
of the film narration which have promise of 
vitalizing the film lesson. 
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It is by means of these visual and auditory 
components that a third component—the 
audio-visual concept—is developed. The 
light and sound waves reaching the observ- 
er’s eyes and ears from the screen are the 
stimuli which activate the learner’s brain 
and make him conscious of the objects and 
relationships unfolding before him. It is by 
means of this stimulation that his learning 
progresses, depending upon the previous 
conditioning of the association centers in the 
brain and the readiness with which the brain 
cells may be modified. 

The continued modification of the brain 
cells by the formation of audio-visual con- 
cepts lead to the manifestation of a fourth 
component of the sound film, namely, that 
of motivated generalizations. As the num- 
ber of individual concepts increases, the 
foundation is being laid in the learner’s 
mind for the formation of thought processes, 
commonly spoken of as inductions, infer- 
ences, or generalizations. These are the de- 
sirable goals of all learning experiences, and 
are the culmination of a carefully prepared 
film lesson. It is from generalizations that 
attitudes grow, and attitudes determine the 
type of reactions which one learns to make. 


PLANNING THE Fitm LEsson 


After the teacher has previewed the film 
and studied the handbook accompanying it, 
he will be in a position to plan the film lesson 
according to the objectives of the study unit, 
and the interests and needs of his pupils. 
Consideration of the learning cues in the 
film will help the teacher emphasize im- 
portant details, arouse interest, make assign- 
ments, and evaluate pupil achievement. For 
example, in preparing an intermediate grade 
geography class to view the film for the first 
time in connection with the beginning of the 
unit’s study, after the teacher is certain that 
the pupils understand the meaning of the 
phrase, “Conservation of Natural Resources,” 
and has identified or discussed with the 


pupils the relation of the idea to local inter. 
ests or problems, the announcement may be 
made that a film depicting the subject in jts 
national aspects is to be studied. 

Interest in the initial showing of the film 
may be aroused by calling attention to vari- 
ous learning cues which are of local or gen- 
eral significance, or by directing the class to 
look for certain audio-visual effects which 
are likely to be unusual to a local group, 
Also the continuity of the film may be out. 
lined briefly and selected audio-visual con- 
cepts recommended for detection by the 
pupils. When this is done, the film showing 
becomes more meaningful to the student. 


Tue Fottow-up 


Immediately after the first showing of the 
film, the teacher by questions and discussion 
should ascertain whether all pupils have an 
understanding of the major concepts por- 
trayed, from which point follow-up study 
activities may be discussed and individual or 
group assignments made. These may be in- 
stituted for a single or several learning cues 
contained in the film and, of course, should 
be bound up with additional showings of 
the film for specified purposes during the 
progress of the unit’s study. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Finally, the learning cues inherent in a 
particular film may be used to evaluate the 
results of the film-unit study experience by 
preparing objective test questions, both writ- 
ten and oral, designed not only to measure 
the amount of factual information involved, 
but to indicate the type of generalizations 
and attitudes developed by the pupil. Such 
information, combined with other evidence 
—compositions, reading reports, discussion, 
exhibit materials, accounts of field trips— 
will allow the teacher to evaluate with the 
class the results of the film-unit project and 
lend a new significance to the utilization of 
motion picture materials in the classroom. 
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FALSE PROGRESSIVES 


ABRAHAM MINkus 


Los Angeles, California 


Today there is much talk of progressive 
education in the elementary field. Some in- 
dividuals and groups teach or supervise 
with a true understanding of progressive 
principles, but there are, unfortunately, a 
number of “follow-the-winders” who are 
finding the term a convenient label for a 
multitude of ideas and practices. Having 
read a few progressive education outlines 
and memorized words, phrases, and empty 
forms, they bandy about words like integra- 
tion, creative expression, physical-fact ex- 
perience, and motivation. They attempt 
to make the old formal education, with 
slight modifications, pass for progressive 
informality by applying the very phrases 
they have learned by rote, with magical 
mental acrobatics, to the old discipline, 
memorization, copying, dull repetition, 
weak generalization, teacher assignment, 
and textual procedure. 

These are the false progressives. They 
are terrifyingly real to anyone who places 
faith in the new education. In a crude 
poem with a crude rhythm, D. H. Lawrence 
in his Last Poems describes them excellently, 
albeit unintentionally: 

So here we go ’round the mulberry bush, 

mulberry bush, mulberry bush! 

Here we go ’round the mulberry bush, 


never having seen a mulberry bush in our 
lives. 


The chief emblems of the false progressive 
are discipline, specialization, and perfection. 
There are many specific evidences that one 
may discover in the classroom, some few of 
which it may be well to review, to point out 
their character and impress their actuality 
upon those who must fight them and not be 
deceived by them. 


Forwarp, Marcu! 


Thirty-eight pupils march in straight lines 
down the hall, file to their seats and sit 
erect, hands folded on desks, awaiting their 
opening instructions. Having completed the 
attendance-taking, the teacher rises and says, 
“Class, today you will read about colonial 
clothing. In the numbered pages on the 
blackboard you will find material on cloth- 
ing. On the blackboard, too, you see ten 
incomplete sentences. You are to fill in the 
blanks from your reading. Monitors, rise! 
Get books enough for your row! Pass! 
Papers will be collected in half an hour.” 
The children go to work. 

The simple situation pictured above, in 
one guise or another, happens every day in 
ever so many different schools. We shall 
not stop to say anything about the military 
maneuvers, except that they seem quite 
unnecessary and yet that they are still 
highly praised in many quarters. The sub- 
ject is meant to be social studies. Actually 
it comes closer to being a good formal read- 
ing lesson. It is obvious that the teacher, 
and not the pupil, is doing the planning 
and the laying-out of the objectives, the 
first of which is probably orderliness in the 
classroom, and the next of which is the 
specialized skill of finding missing words 
to fit into perforated sentences. 

The device of filling in the blanks would 
seem to take much more attention than 
anything the sentences say. Such spurious 
motivation, by reason of division of inter- 
est, achieves little. Also, with regard to 
specialized types of activity, it is well to 
remember that in proportion as the special- 
ization increases, the application of the skill 
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derived to other situations becomes less 
probable. And it is difficult to conceive of 
any youngster going through life filling 
blanks in sentences. Many educational de- 
vices are of this type. Where the plan of 
work has been the teacher’s, as it obviously 
is here, the pupil cannot be expected to have 
identified the facts to be learned with him- 
self. Without the unified activity that 
would have resulted if the pupils had pur- 
posed and planned themselves, there is no 
disposition to learning, there is merely effort 
and consequent division of attention. This 
is no educative process, for “education is 
learning to employ one’s own intelligence in 
foreseeing ends and finding how to reach 
them.”* In this situation there is no 
room for pupil discussion, perhaps because 
of the absurd fear that it is too little a 
thing. Teachers must have faith in the 
validity and competence of honest-to-good- 
ness class questions and opinions. None of 
this is here in evidence. 


Quret, Pease! 


The suggested emphasis on quiet brings 
us to one of the chief bugaboos that have 
been hereditarily transmitted: noise in the 
schoolroom is the offense nonpareil. The 
false progressive is the coercive defender of 
this bugaboo. To her, the educational soci- 
ologist has presented a pretty idea, perhaps, 
with his expression of the urgent necessity 
for life in the schoolroom and life without 
to be of a fundamental likeness, for purposes 
of mental hygiene and for the social need 
for transfer of attitudes from schoolroom to 
streets and homes. It is a pretty idea and 
is left at that, printers’ ink on a page. It 
seems to do little good to tell her that these 
boys and girls live in the midst of noise 
almost all the time in their out-of-school 
experiences, that they and their fathers and 


mothers think and work in the steady 
noise of great industrialism. 

It is well-nigh futile to point out to the 
false progressive that a child trained to 
think and work in a room where footsteps 
are pounding noises will need to make a 
difficult adjustment in order to think and 
work in a buzzing, workaday world, and 
that this conflict will be an added confusion 
in the adolescent search for a solution to 
the innumerable irreconcilables offered by 
school and society today in America. Noise 
is bad. It will be sought out and punished, 
even John’s whispered suggestion to Billy 
that he’ll find what he’s been looking for 
on page 112 of Nida. 

We know the hurried defense, the silly 
fear that there is inability to draw the line 
between cooperative discussion and _ idle 
gossip. But is it better to err on the side 
of the undesirable in our eagerness to be 
right? Why must teachers feel negligent in 
their duty if they permit one boy to tell 
another in the very midst of problem-solyv- 
ing research the vital news to him that 
he “got a new top-string today”? Children 
educated on a foundation-stone of purpose- 
fulness will be able to set attention on a 
focal point for a prolonged period better 
than the preceding generation. To set up 
for boys and girls puritanical demands for 
a conduct that has no relation to their own 
purposes is far more wrong than to cultivate 
the natural living, social, and working noises 
tempered by a spirit of cooperation. The 
emphasis is wrong. Less attention must be 
paid to noise and more to the purposes that 
determine the degree and extent of con- 
centrated effort. 


THe TEAcHER’s WritrEN OUTLINE 


Teachers in some places are writing out- 
lines of subject matter and lists of activi- 


1 Moore, Ernest Carroll, “John Dewey’s Contribution to Educational Theory,” pp. 26ff., in John Dewey: The Man 


and His Philosophy, Addresses Delivered in New York in Celebration of His Seventieth Birthday. 


Press, 1930. 


Harvard University 

















ties, before teaching a unit of work. They 
go to many other “activities” and combine 
them, often very intelligently. There are 
few who will deny the effectiveness of this 
type of thing, for adequate teacher prepara- 
tion is the essence of good teaching. Two 
apparent dangers, however, loom up in the 
use of these units. Far too often they have 
become, instead of guides, dictators com- 
manding arbitrarily from some high place. 
Since the unit as written has seemed satis- 
factory to the teacher and has been approved 
by a supervisor or principal, the attitude 
is often assumed that it alone is correct, and 
allotments of time and focal points of study 
must be completely determined by it. So 
on it tears through a semester of work, pay- 
ing no heed to varying structural interests of 
the child, integral though they may be, and 
choking many functional interests which, if 
developed according to their depth, rather 
than according to the accidental lengths of 
paragraphs or sections in a unit, might pro- 
vide unlimited opportunities for growth. 
The other danger is in committing the 
glaring error of sacrificing quality in favor 
of quantity. The idea of improving over 
past activities by covering more subject mat- 
ter is one that obsesses a number of teachers 
and administrators (mostly the latter). So 
the teacher has the class construct as many 
objects as were constructed in all three of 
the units she used in compiling her own 
unit, she has more creative writing assign- 
ments than any of the units she has read, 
and she will compile them in two classbooks 
instead of one. She begins farther back 
in her subject matter, has a more logical 
(seldom psychological) sequence of detail, 
strides through more infinite ramifications 
of the subject, and goes farther historically 
than her predecessors. Often these unfortu- 
nate errors arise from the teacher-need of 
writing impressively thorough units, or from 
the fact that the teacher’s unit of work has 
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been builded over the battered corpses of 
three or more intelligently restricted lists of 
activities, 

These mistakes are the result of long as- 
sociation with static curriculi. How often, 
too, they are praised and emulated rather 
than damned! Yet a curriculum is never 
properly the same thing twice; groups of 
children are never exactly the same. Teach- 
ers are ignoring in application the implica- 
tions of the child-centered school. 

It is not subject matter alone that is 
wanted, since only the things purposefully 
experienced are genuinely learned, but chil- 
dren’s growth in ability to think as well as 
in knowledge. For children to plan out of 
themselves and the experience of environ- 
ment, to conceive ends out of their own 
areas of experience, and to proceed through 
trial and error to their anticipated ends is 
the only insurance of child growth. 


Dictators OF THE CURRICULUM 


Teachers who feel that they themselves 
must do the planning, since by so doing the 
plan fits into the school program more 
smoothly and conveniently, do not go far 
enough in their educational thinking to rec- 
ognize that it is the excitement of mind-set 
that makes for the synonymizing of interest 
and effort, that the thrill of an imagined 
end causes a thorough identity of self with 
means, and that this identity is the instru- 
ment of nature for educative growth. The 
false progressives who set up encyclopedia- 
type units of work as dictators of the cur- 
riculum are tossing overboard two funda- 
mental principles in Dewey’s philosophy: 
that the growth of the child supersedes the 
demands of subject matter, and that interest 
and effort are running-mates. Thus easily 
a good half of progressive education is dis- 
carded. 

The false progressives sometimes defen- 
sively raise the cry that to teach creatively, to 
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encourage pupil planning, to utilize the 
powerful educational agency of mind-set 
requires a group of geniuses, and that teach- 
ers, alas! are not geniuses. Furthermore, 
they say, the teacher lacks the necessary 
background to pay much attention to child 
purposes. There are two answers. Dr. 
Keliher, of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, has said that education must be con- 
ceived in terms of the better teachers and 
not of the worse.? Dewey has said: “It is 
folly to suppose that we can carry on the 
education of the child apart from the edu- 
cation of the teacher.” * 

One discovers the school auditorium play 
being used by the false progressive only to 
impress an uninformed public, to the end 
that the positions of the particular teacher 
and the administrators will be more sturdily 
fortified. Educational goals are easily pushed 
aside in the service of this purpose. A little 
glamor, color, and excitement are often suf- 
ficient to achieve the satisfaction of this 
objective. Unfortunately, this condition will 
continue until the public is educated to the 
point where it will expect and require more 
than merely this, where it will not go to the 
school for simply “good theatre” evolved 
at any cost to the pupils and in any way. 

The false progressives recognize that the 
public is becoming sufficiently enlightened 
to expect a social studies base to the pres- 
entation. In any case they would joyfully 
accept the progressive concept of dramatic 
play for, like Virginsky’s family in Dostoev- 
sky’s The Possessed, they profess “the very 
latest convictions, but in rather a crude 
form ...a case of ‘an idea dragged forth 
into the street’... They got it all out of 
books, and at the first hint coming from 
any of our little progressive corners in Pe- 
tersburg, they were prepared to throw any- 


” 


thing overboard. . The false progress. 
ives are usually careful, then, that their 
presentation should have social studies con- 
tent. They go no farther than this. It is as 
though no organized attempt had ever been 
made to escape from subject matter arbi- 
trarily imposed on children, as though no 
one had ever thought that true learning con- 
sisted of more than the spasmodic twitching 
of certain brain cells that is mechanic mem- 
ory, as though Dewey had never pointed 
out, as he does in Interest and Effort in 
Education, that “an interest is primarily a 
form of self-expressive activity,” as though 
extrinsic imposition and exploitation in the 
school were not being deservedly relegated 
to the past. True, a play may legitimately 
be written by the teacher herself, or one may 
be found, written by someone else, that is 
close enough to the child’s unit-experience 
for him to identify the play proposed with 
his own growing self, but the false pro- 
gressive will not abandon it when the class 
does not react in this way. 

In any case, it is far more likely that a 
closer identity and a more intense interest 
will be achieved if the child group con- 
structs this dramatic interpretation directly 
out of its own lucid experiences; and cer- 
tainly, if the false progressives only knew 
it, this is the easier thing to do. The school 
audience must eventually refuse to accept 
the insipid, formally garbled presentation 
in place of the child-created, child-spoken 
drama of life. 

An important phase in education to the 
false progressives is the competition of learn- 
ing-products at the various district fairs. A 
medal or a place of “honor” must be won, 
even though the spirit of competition is in 
diametric opposition to the essence of pro- 
gressive education principles. Classbooks 


2 Dr. Alice Keliher made this statement as leader of a round-table discussion on ‘‘Problems of the Elementary School” 
e+ a session of the P.E.A.’s Southern California Regional Conference at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 20, 


$ Quoted from Dewey’ s The Educational Situation (of 1902), by Jesse H. Newlon, in his address on “John Dewey’s 


Influence in the Schools,” p. 52, in John Dewey: The M 


an and His Philosophy, Addresses Delivered in New York in 


Celebration of His Seventieth Birthday. Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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must be made; manual arts, fine arts, and 
language arts products must be made—for 
the Fair. The ambitious competitor will 
not be told that classbooks are not final 
ends in themselves, but function properly 
only as means of recording, as natural out- 
comes of experiencing, or as culminating 
media. It is likewise a waste of time to 
point out that the production of pupil-made 
furniture, pictures, poems, and the like is 
vitiating in its effect on both pupil and 
teacher if the aim is not growth in expres- 
son of an inner need, or the educating 
satisfaction of fulfilled purpose, but merely 
the winning of medals. 


ImITATION—Nort CREATION 


Too many classrooms may still be found 
where the class is busy at a formal geog- 
raphy or history lesson that covers social 
studies subject matter, while the teacher 
and two of the pupils are busy at a piece of 
construction, with the teacher seeing to it 
that the product will be finished and su- 
perior. In too many classrooms the teacher 
is still encouraging jingle “poems” or senti- 
mental tommy-rot based on _ borrowed 
pretty-sounding words and borrowed ideas, 
rather than bringing to life poetry on the 
proper base, which is pupil experience work- 
ing with the creative impulse in the pupil 
organism until a consummation of words 
is achieved, a poem written. 

There are schoolrooms purportedly pro- 
gressive where pupils are being settled into 
the habit of reproducing art—simply copy- 
ing someone else’s pictures—for class books. 
The teacher will perhaps draw a monk on 
the blackboard and the best pupil copy of it 
will be used for the record of experiences of 
the class (ironically enough) in its Cali- 
fornia unit. This may fit in well with the 
static social attitude of conforming, but it is 
not art as progressive education sees it. But 
art continues to be taught as photographic. 


Pupils are still being taught to do figures in 
the mechanized, diagram manner (so many 
heads high, and for the face draw a circle, 
half-way down place the eyelids, etc.). 
Teachers who know better are doing this, 
perhaps because it seems easier to continue 
to do as they have always done. 


STERILE PERFECTION 


In art, and not only in art but in every 
kind of learning, the false progressives’ cry 
is for a sterile perfection. The educative 
process in their hands becomes a dull and 
specialized technical exercise. This is so, in 
the face of the universal recognition by the 
leaders in adult life as well as in child life, 
that perfection as against expression has 
been overstressed. Its day is over. There 
must be more true unstereotyped aspiration, 
more original expression. We are growing 
more and more to put the Quattrocento in 
art in its proper place above the Cinque- 
cento. Will the body of educators be the 
last ones honestly to recognize that perfec- 
tion has its limitations, that perfection as an 
end at which to arrive is over and done 
with? Perish the small perfections! 

The false progressives have been dolling 
up rhythmics, too, with their perfection com- 
plex. Consciously or unconsciously, they 
turn a cold-water hose on a highly impor- 
tant creative activity. This elementary level 
of the modern dance, in which the children 
interpret rhythmically with their bodies an 
emotional idea out of their unit experience, 
serves to intensify and coordinate intellectual 
concepts and emotional perceptions as well 
as to develop and coordinate the physical 
being. It promotes growth in ability of 
the individual to identify himself with a 
group in idea, plan, and action. Yet, under 
the false progressive, the experience becomes 
a negative, teacher-composed, coerced activ- 
ity, building up unfortunate concomitants 
that color unfavorably the experiences from 
which the rhythmics were supposed to have 
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grown and putting a stop to potential leads 
issuing from these experiences. 

It should be obvious that rhythmics at 
the elementary level cannot be pure rhythm. 
In adult dance it is understandable that 
there should be more abstract and pure pat- 
tern, but with children, natively disinclined 
as they are to sustained rhythmic concepts, 
dramatic play or pantomime naturally and 
rightly plays a large role. Yet the false pro- 
gressives frown mightily on the child-crude- 
ness of an honest child-rhythmic presenta- 
tion, such as may be seen at the University 
of California at Los Angeles Elementary 
School. They preen their feathers on recog- 
nizing in the rhythmics bits of pantomime 
and dramatic play, never stopping to seek 
a reason or to ask an honest, searching ques- 
tion. They do not see that the supposedly 
objectionable is child realization. 

The true progressive recognizes and grants 
the intermingling creative forms and knows 
that when they live side by side in the natu- 
ral child outgrowth, one moment of pure 
rhythm is worth far more than a bookful 
of teacher-composed, pure, consistently sus- 
tained rhythmics. It is not for the false 
progressives to see, for false values, show- 
manship, ignorance, and disinterest prevent 
them. They have seen a performance and 
vaguely perceived a form. Discreetly they 
will adopt it. They will take the never- 
grasped idea and show perfection in their 
materialization of it. They will make a 
dancing school of the old type out of the 
elementary school. Let the class fume and 
pout and rage as they wish, but turn they 
will, left and right and once around, until 
every pupil can do it exactly as the teacher 
says he must, so carefully has she planned 
it. Some day the class will go through it 
all perfectly, and Powers will see them. 
The false progressives will consider they 
have succeeded. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


These instances out of school experience 
indicate somewhat the abuses to whic 
progressive education principles are being 
subjected by a group whom I have labelled 
“false progressives.” Such they are through 
ignorance, indifference, or lack of clarity as 
to the heroic aims of education today. They 
show little understanding in application of 
the philosophy of instrumentalism. From 
the progressive world which is applying the 
experimental method of difficulty, scrutiny, 
trial and error to every phase of our modern 
life, they hedge themselves in with pre. 
experimental absolutes that make up the 
lesser part of the social heritage. 

They must go to books, and to people 
who are thinking and expressing themselves 
on the vital issues of education and its sur- 
rounding world; they must go to Dewey, 
to Kilpatrick, to Counts, to Bode, and to 
numberless others, bewaring of shell-like 
popularized outlines of progressive educa- 
tional thought, and striving to create a 
burning affinity between self and sources, 
that they may catch and hold something of 
the strength, the turmoil, the white-hot crys- 
tallization which is creating an education 
that, instead of being merely made by soci- 
ety, will make society. Out of such alive- 
ness will come a group of people who will 
abuse neither the words and principles of 
progressive education nor the men and 
women of tomorrow for whom they are 
evolved. 

The teaching profession must renounce 
the false progressives or mold them to 
deeper, truer purposes. With the pioneer- 
ing courage that does not stop at lines of con- 
venience, they must work their way through 
to a fuller and more effective practice of 
progressive education and its sure economic 
and socio-political implications. This is the 
scene-a-faire of the American educational 
drama. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE EVALUATION OF RESPONSES TO 
OBJECTIVE TEST ITEMS 


E. V. Puttias 
Department of Psychology, George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California 


In most cases formal educational achieve- 
ment must be measured in terms of a verbal 
sponse. In the main, the verbal responses 
quired by new type tests are of two kinds, 
namely, the recall type and the recognition 
ype. In the first the learner must recall 
information which the tester believes to be 
indicative of learning. For example: Amer- 
ica was discovered by ——. The pupil must 
be able to supply the correct response. In 
the case of the second type the learner must 
recognize the response that indicates learn- 
ing. As an illustration: America was dis- 
covered by (a) Julius Caesar (b) Sir Walter 
Raleigh (c) Columbus (d) Amerigo Ves- 
pucct. 

But in either case the individual who 
scores the test must decide whether or not 
the response given represents the learning 
that is expected. The decision is relatively 
easy in the case of the recognition type of 
question, for the response is arbitrarily lim- 
ited. The pupil must choose one of several 
alternatives, but the mental process or con- 
tent which lies back of this choice is not 
known. That is, what the response repre- 
sents in the child’s mind cannot be ascer- 
tained by the tester from his knowledge of 
the chosen response. 

The difficulty is more clearly brought to 
light when the completion type item is used. 
Let us take the item mentioned as an illus- 
tration: America was discovered by ——. 
Most persons would agree that the “correct” 
response is “Columbus.” But when the re- 
sponses to the item are scored, how will the 
scorer decide which of all the other responses 
represent the knowledge or understanding 
anticipated by the item? ‘To what extent 
does personal judgment enter into the evalu- 
ation of pupil responses when the items are 


of the simple recall type and when all teach- 
ers concerned agree upon the correct key? 
More specifically, when is the response close 
enough to the accepted key to be considered 
correct? The assumption is usually made 
that once answers have been agreed upon, 
the grading of the objective or new-type test 
is almost completely objective or impersonal. 
The present study was made to throw some 
light on this problem. 


Test Irems Stupiep 


Sixteen items which appeared in teacher- 
made tests in fifth and sixth grade geography 
were selected for study. Two or more teach- 
ers checked a set of papers in which one or 
more of the sixteen items appeared. For 
example, a teacher of fifth grade geography 
gave to her pupils as a part of a regular test 
the completion item that appears as item A 
in Table I. Another teacher gave the same 
test to her pupils, also as an official test. The 
two teachers agreed upon a key for the test, 
and using the accepted key each scored the 
test taken by her pupils. After these papers 
had been scored and scores recorded, the 
teachers let me have the scored papers. (No 
mention was made of spelling.) Then the 
two sets of papers were examined in order to 
find what responses other than those exactly 
in accordance with the key were considered 
correct. A list of these variations was made 
for each of sixteen items from ten different 
pairs of tests. (In many cases the list of 
variations is not complete; fifteen variation 
responses was set as a maximum for any 
item.) 

The sixteen items, the accepted keys (in 
parentheses), and the variations accepted 
by one or more teachers are shown in 


Table I. 
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The responses are listed exactly as they 
appeared on the pupils’ papers. For ex- 
ample, Pupil A in fifth grade geography re- 
sponded to item A as a part of a regular 
test in geography. He filled out the com- 
pletion blank by writing “preveling west- 
erly.” When the teacher came to correct his 
paper she considered his response correct. 
In like manner the variations for the remain- 
ing items were secured. 


ACCEPTABLE RESPONSES 


In order to study the variations that would 
be found when the items were checked by 
a number of teachers, the responses consid- 
ered acceptable by one or more teachers for 
each of the sixteen items were put into a 
check list. This list was checked by thirty- 
eight teachers of fifth and sixth grade geog- 
raphy and history. The directions for check- 
ing will indicate the nature and purpose of 
the check list: 

The test items listed here have been taken 
from teacher-made tests in fifth and sixth 
grade history and geography. Immediately 
following the test item in each case is the key 
answer. Listed below each item are responses 
which pupils made when taking this item. 
The spelling is as it appeared on their papers. 

Check the responses that you would consider 
correct as a completion for the particular item 
if you had given this item as a part of a test 
and these responses had appeared on your 


pupils’ papers. 

For example, Teacher 1 in checking the 
responses to item A (Table I) indicated 
that she considered 4, 6, and 7 acceptable. 
Under B she considered 4, 8, 11, and 13 ac- 
ceptable. Thus each of the thirty-eight 
teachers checked the responses that they 
would have scored as correct for each of the 
sixteen items. 

The results from this part of the study are 
shown in columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Table I. 
For example, twenty-five, or 66 per cent, of 
the thirty-eight teachers indicated that they 


believed the response “preveling westerly’ 
represented learning in respect to this item 
of knowledge. This means, of course, that 
thirteen, or 34 per cent, of the teachers be. 
lieved that this response did not represent 





adequate learning. Thus for the remaining 
responses. 

The data show clearly that there was wide 
variation among competent teachers as to 
what should be considered a satisfactory 
response. No response in the entire list was 
considered as satisfactory by all teachers, 
further, only five responses of the total 210 
in the list were rejected by all of the thirty. 
eight teachers. 

The extent of disagreement among the 
teachers is also shown by the range in the 
number of items considered correct by in- 
dividual teachers. One teacher checked only 
nine of the 210 responses as acceptable; an- 
other teacher checked 195 of the responses 
as acceptable. The median number of re- 
sponses checked was 39. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 


What do these facts mean for the theory 
and practice of educational measurement? 
First, they show that even in the case of 
certain factual types of item an agreement 
upon a key does not eliminate personal 
judgment in evaluating a pupil’s response. 
It is possible to eliminate this personal judg- 
ment of the teacher by arbitrarily deciding 
upon the responses that are acceptable and 
those that are unacceptable. But in such 
case certainly the evaluation of pupil learn- 
ing has not become more objective except 
in a most superficial manner, for the fact 
remains that competent teachers actually do 
not agree as to the type of response which 
indicates learning. 

The same questions may be raised about 
other types of objective tests. In the true- 
false item the response is limited to two 
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y" TABLE I 
-M VARIATION IN EVALUATION OF Responses TO New-T ype Test ITEMs 
1a 
z (1) (2) (3) (4) (S) 
nt No. teachers No. teachers 
ng Responses checking re- Percent checking re- Percent 
sponse correct sponse incorrect 
de A. winds blow over the United States. (prevailing westerly) 
© f 1. preveling westerly............ 25 66 13 34 
ry 2. western Praviling............ 2 5 36 95 
as 2 Es sc tecewnex een 10 26 28 74 
5 | 4. Prevailing West............. 15 39 23 61 
5. Preveing western............ 4 11 34 89 
| 6. Prevaling Westerly........... 34 89 4 11 
Y § 7. Prevailing westernly.......... 25 66 13 34 
8. Pravling westerly............ 10 26 28 74 
he 9, Praviling western............ 6 16 32 84 
he | 10. Priving western.............. 3 8 35 92 
— 5 Praviling Westely............ 8 21 30 79 
ly § B. In the 16th century the poorest class of people were called (peasants) 
n- eo ain Cdl Stes eins 3 8 35 92 
es er er ert 3 8 35 92 
> DE ctcebbeadddaninmene 3 8 35 92 
ee re rere 34 89 4 il 
ee ee 5 13 33 87 
Ee re 0 0 38 100 
ec nc db iwekcdnnnes 7 18 31 82 
Ee rn 19 50 19 50 
ry a i hee ach hy rgd am 15 39 23 61 
R iid dae ahh ik RESa es 3 8 35 92 
ha fi igsiuinh ub eg wi UK a 17 45 21 55 
off 12, pesnets.:...........0000e eee 2 5 36 95 
eb ccnecdn es eeawinds 18 47 20 53 
nn sd wa gl ww eee 2 5 36 95 
a. 5 Serre eee 4 11 34 89 
& | C. The Invincible Armada was (a fleet of ships) 
1g By A 6 sc cnedaecess 13 34 25 66 
id 2. a company of Spanish ships... 29 76 9 24 
+h as Kain he in aig de apes 2 5 36 95 
EE init nah 6 on eee aaae 1 3 37 97 
5. owned by Spain............. 5 13 33 87 
pt 6. the Spanish fleet............. 29 76 9 24 
ct Se I, 5 ics cesseceves 5 13 33 87 
lo BOE OE GOS... 6.0 sc cccnss 29 76 9 24 
mM 9. a body of ships.............. 22 58 16 42 
= eee 2 5 36 95 
11. Spanish ghipes.............0.+ 16 42 22 58 
i rere 0 0 38 100 
e- re 2 5 36 95 
me Alot ol beets... ........... 8 21 30 79 
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VARIATION IN EvALUATION OF ReEsponsEs To New-Type Test ITEMs 























(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
No. teachers No. teachers 
Responses checking re- Percent checking re- Percent 
sponse correct sponse incorrect 
D. Canada is divided into instead of states. (provinces) 
Ss Serer 3 8 35 92 
NO er rere re 17 45 21 55 
MN 5 sao 55 a avd 6 40 3 8 35 92 
NG asi kaa kn eae ewe 1 3 37 97 
NS iS achiais eae a oem 3 8 35 92 
I bs ok a rem anncnes 3 8 35 92 
SE ee 10 26 28 74 
E. The ____ River forms a part of the boundary line between the United 
States and Canada. (St. Lawrence) 
re 7 18 aL 82 
Ce err 2 5 36 95 
ER ear a 13 33 87 
ee eee 23 61 15 39 
ieee ER II oo. '55 cance eva Ave. 17 45 21 55 
eS ee ee 2 5 36 95 
ee ee re 29 76 9 24 
BS. wet AWPONCe....... 00.00.04. 27 71 11 29 
De. BE. RQWMETEROE... .iccccccsccss 17 45 21 55 
BO, SE. EOPOROE. «ns. ce cee ccs 26 68 12 32 
OR Se. EWOPOROO. cic. cc ccccecs 24 63 14 37 
ORO ss 6s crare.e sere s0 5 13 33 87 
BNR co oie o:-bsssis ae incon dre ave 6 16 32 84 
De 3 8 35 92 
Be RNIN ooo. 65s ca: aw siete avers 6 16 32 84 
F. The greatest system of highlands in the United States is the (Cordilleran) 
f. Cemgmreriane........6s0.6ec00. 12 32 26 68 
Se MM 6 oa euph-4 6 soe Ste das 2 5 36 95 
DB. GORGCHGIONS....... 62sec cecsce 5 13 33 87 
BANE 5a isa hes 6 alg sce wise 8s 12 32 26 68 
i MOREE: & oso tsa wc cea cas seis 11 29 27 71 
IEE a6 oiecese es desis. oie se wee 15 39 23 61 
Pode ORIEN si 50500544 66 a vere oa aes 5 13 33 87 
Ge 23 61 15 39 
AS er err re 5 13 33 87 
PO NOG 6 oisccic sc vase sea suae 4 11 34 89 
a 10 26 28 74 
SS re 21 55 17 45 
MS, MEGHIOBEI occ conc occccucs es 20 53 18 47 
Ee eS ee 3 8 35 92 
i IR os vv sew aadcaus 10 26 28 74 
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G. Queen fitted out a fleet of vessels for Columbus. (Isabella) 
a la ab cp agiasah or 9 31 82 7 18 
: Be RMN orcs kim Wiis, Sick: 59K eae ate 7 18 31 82 
ere 9 24 29 76 
t NT i a i tks sci 8 21 30 79 
Lah SG ate kevin eis 27 71 11 29 
7 RN a a ares: rae BSW 12 32 26 68 
ek as og ak ich waa 11 29 27 71 
RIN oho os aks a se si aateonns 29 76 9 24 
DE iaixcs SaewwaSenaren 2 5 36 95 
8 Ee ree err > 13 33 87 
MN 525 Carls case oiSoia area 2 5 36 95 
BR I oo asanthie. coud dha soa ia"mdoarornrs-e 7 18 31 82 
a atk oh mera koe oaks 2 5 36 95 
BP IN 5 ogg at Sina vsaradid BSive 18 47 20 53 
d H. The Ocean is west of the United States. (Pacific) 
BE nd sess, fo ate 4, iomatiedars adbhd 2 5 36 95 
en a di corn db awk ewes 2 5 36 95 
Se re 2 5 36 95 
I i i i eset SIA 20 53 18 47 
rr 25 66 13 34 
SS arr 10 26 28 74 
PRIN obs icb Dasnxcedvb-cbiéne:Biauunlals 4 11 34 89 
en ik oda ee ee tkn 15 39 23 61 
I ke pst iclecdinkdh espe and cobs 3 8 35 92 
i sang cna Maia eaikioerk 2 5 36 95 
RIE NN a5 salsiseiaria vanes snd hotbed 3 | 35 93 
ee ree 8 21 30 79 
I. The first man whose ship sailed around the world was . (Magellan) 
I i ane wkd 4 alee 33 87 5 13 
i i aw wcdich ie aud a 2 5 36 95 
. cies redsec arsenate 15 39 23 61 
) IR v6 wenn sna sewances 6 16 32 84 
ne sn inh e aon ed 15 39 23 61 
0 re 22 58 16 42 
ks oti aaarmdonnenun 20 53 18 47 
i cies hk cewek ennsnnes 2 5 36 95 
Ne iGies can ceraawee 2 5 36 95 
Pt Rs og idan seek aaweunn 8 21 30 79 
J. Glaciers may be feet thick. (several thousand) 
1. serveral thousands........... 28 74 10 26 
2. severl thousand.............. 29 76 9 24 
3. several hundred.............. Z 5 36 95 
ree 4 11 34 89 
J rr 3 7 35 93 
| are 4 10 34 90 
nan 3 7 35 93 
8. sever hudners............... 0 0 38 100 
9. many thousand.............. 16 42 22 58 
10. over a thousand............. 13 34 25 66 
i. here Zz > 36 95 
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VARIATION IN EVALUATION OF Responses To New-T ype Test ITEms 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
No. teachers No. teachers 
Responses checking re- Percent checking re- Percent 
sponse correct sponse incorrect 





K. Persons coming from Italy or Spain to the United States would cross the 
Ocean. (Atlantic) 

















Me EE a a 17 45 21 55 
INE acs: lnteisb adie G08 sis dra 18 47 20 53 
I i is aw a ded eon 2 5 36 95 
MPM oo 25 05s (esbidnd. 6rd Orewa 4 11 34 89 
We I 55a ds, 64s 6 aaa doa 608 8 21 30 79 
SE eer eee 12 32 26 68 
0 eer 6 16 32 84 
RN Sa ai, hs canara 0:8 OSI 2 5 36 95 
RINE. 5 55s caidas bids Sab Rese 2 5 36 95 
BO BGS. 5 wissecdseroe besaasade 2 5 36 95 
URI INIIN xo food hogs woascdinie ) daesoe 2 5 36 95 
IMIR 60.5 s5.cne 3 dis oe diwerdiacaoaes 2 5 36 95 
RMN 055 Oi eicbuin aiteva apes wes 2 5 36 95 
aR eee 3 8 35 92 
a ai 4 11 34 89 
L. We live on the eastern edge of the Plateau. (Piedmont) 

eS ee ee 12 32 26 68 
Be PUI ooo illo i5y5: sh dsesda eines 34 89 4 11 
ER ii ike dine kaWa dase 21 55 17 45 
Oe PIRI 2 osco:su: asa; aires alas «dale se 20 53 18 47 
Bs RIM RINIE 55.5 a\o.'5: a: ahve nevei aie aves's 20 53 18 47 
ks ce AG dina alton ata 2 5 36 95 
re eer 13 34 25 66 
a ee cca a iy 2 5 36 95 
oS eer 2 5 36 95 
M. The was a religious movement which resulted in many persons leaving the 

Catholic Church. (reformation) 

Re URMIMINENANRS 5 Sa. a -anae-aieys,<ewis 1 3 37 97 
eS 3 8 35 92 
TS ee 2 5 36 95 
ee 4 11 34 89 
Be MNNEIREE 55.5 e)(0! 6: 408 a4, 600 2 5 36 95 
OG; HRONOEIBOUION 6c. nec cs cose 22 58 16 42 
(rr 4 11 34 89 
SB. MOPMANION. .... 6. ccc cece 15 39 23 61 
ee 18 47 20 53 
NG, TROBPALIOR.... 6605 k ccc ccs cee 4 10 34 90 
ree eee 5 13 33 87 
12. Meprormation............... 2 5 36 95 
We WRRPATAEIOR 6.55.00 500 cece wars 2 5 36 95 
ee 3 8 35 92 
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a —. was the first European known to have landed on the American 
continent. (John Cabot) 

a errr 2 5 36 95 
OO ee 12 32 26 68 
ee nn 29 76 "9 24 
errr reer Tre 20 53 18 47 
Ts are rere ee 3 8 35 92 
Se re 11 29 27 71 
Wie MME Ji soon gc sevinicn w 5 de cisdiber pr nerd 20 53 18 47 
@ Mont Caunth. .....ccsicccccs 2 5 36 95 
| nee 7 18 31 82 
I ee Se eee 4 10 34 90 
0. The Capital of the United States is (Washington) 
a can Sal sii idee ae 6 16 32 84 
2, WOMIIOOR. 5. oo 5 ccc ccas 15 39 23 61 
DE cigcc eek eneead ene 31 82 7 18 
ee kirald a nkee ieee 3 8 35 92 
5. Washintome. ........ccccce0. 12 32 26 68 
ai aie cede weaken 6 16 32 84 
DRS bt dae ce adceee ces 2 5 36 95 
S. WiGHINPHON... .....4..0.0000008 6 16 32 84 
DIN na dé sineedceances 7 18 31 82 
ee 4 10 34 90 
tin ono a hush Heinen te 1 3 37 97 
a was the first white child born in America. (Virginia Dare) 
Sr ere 8 21 30 79 
Ds WE BE 06.0004 nsawane oe 3 8 35 92 
| ae re 2 5 36 95 
Ns inked wawanennes 5 66 13 34 
5. Verjunjer dare............... 3 8 35 92 
ne keen an wwdaea ad 3 8 35 92 
SL re 3 8 35 92 
S. Vas BOGOR... .. onan eese 1 29 27 71 
DWE BE. ne ws ecew cece 7 18 31 82 
Oe WOME BOR. oon ccc niccccss 7 18 31 82 





responses. Any two teachers will agree as 
to whether or not a pupil checked a given 
true-false item false or true, but if that item 
is put in some way that will bring out the 
pupil’s own mental process or content in 
respect to the knowledge involved, there 
will be great disagreement as to whether or 
not the child’s response indicates learning. 
The scorer cannot know what the response 
given means to the pupil making it. Hence, 
the teacher puts himself in a sort of fool’s 
paradise and assumes that the response 


checked represents the pupil’s knowledge 
or his mental process. A second type of ob- 
jective item may be taken as an illustration, 
namely, the multiple choice. The pupil is 
forced to choose one of four or five re- 
sponses, and his learning is evaluated in 
terms of his choice. There is very little if 
anything in this choice which shows what 
the response checked means to the learner. 
Any two competent teachers would surely 
agree as to the correct response. But such 
agreement results from the arbitrary elim- 
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ination of the source of disagreement, 
namely, a detailed expression of the mental 
processes behind the pupil’s response. 

These facts raise certain problems about 
the basic nature of educational measure- 
ment. A teacher may desire that pupils in 
fifth grade geography know that certain 
winds blow over the United States, winds 
that are generally designated by the verbal 
response “prevailing westerly.” The teacher 
wishing to ascertain whether or not the 
pupil has acquired this bit of knowledge 
or understanding constructs item A. The 
pupils fill in the blanks with certain written 
responses. 

What do the responses mean in respect 
to the children’s learning? The teacher 
can arbitrarily say that every child who 
writes the response “prevailing westerly” 
exactly will be considered as having learned, 
and all others as having not learned. This 
decision may be justified if the problem is 
one of simply learning to reproduce two 
symbols in response to a given stimulus; 
but it may be assumed that the teacher had 
more than this in mind. Otherwise, a for- 
eigner who did not even know English or 
anything whatsoever about winds might 
have memorized the fact that these two 
symbols (prevailing westerly) go with the 
other six in the item, and thus would have 
made the correct response. 

Doubtless the teacher assumed that the 
response given would be an indication of 
the pupil’s knowledge about the kind of 
winds that blow over the United States. 
When the teacher takes up Pupil A’s paper, 
instead of the conventional “prevailing 
westerly” she finds “preveling westerly.” 
What to do? Does Pupil 4 know what the 
teacher wanted him to know? Twenty-five 
teachers of the thirty-eight say yes, the re- 
sponse “preveling westerly” indicates that A 
has learned; thirteen fellow teachers (equally 
competent and equally ignorant of the 
meaning of the response) say no, he has not 


learned. What the teacher in a given case 
will say (if she does not use other evidence 
she may have on the child’s learning) yi] 
probably depend upon numerous personal 
factors. And yet it is difficult to believe that 
the slight error in spelling is a valid indica. 
tion of a serious difference in basic under. 
standing of the winds from that held by a 
pupil who spelled the terms correctly. 

An examination of the varying responses 
accepted as indicating learning by one or 
more teachers as shown in Table I reveals 
how difficult it is to decide when a response 
represents desired learning. The differences 
are chiefly matters of spelling; but the ques- 
tion is, what other things are correlated with 
the spelling? Those persons engaged in 
evaluating pupil learning must come to 
realize that learning is a very complex 
phenomenon and is manifested differently 
in different cases. It would seem to follow, 
therefore, that nothing (at least in our 
present state of knowledge) can be substi- 
tuted for sound judgment which is based 
upon all available evidence bearing upon 
the particular learning in the particular 
child. Thus we may come again to an inter- 
est in the mental processes of pupils (the 
learning of the pupils and the consequent 
changes in their behavior) in the place of 
the interest in the detached and so-called 
objective response found on the pupils’ 
papers. Unfortunately, the latter interest 
has almost dominated the field of measure- 
ment for twenty-five years. 

It should be added that practically all per- 
sons seriously interested in educational 
measurement would like to see the time 
when learning can be measured exactly and 
objectively. The desirability of the end can 
hardly be questioned. But it seems well to 
remember that a superficial and arbitrary 
objectivity in scoring pupil responses is only 
slightly if at all related to the major prob- 
lems involved in the exact measurement of 
pupil learning. 
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THE CLEARING 
HOUSE 






ADVENTURES WITH OUR WORLD-WIDE NEIGHBORS 


A StupENT INTERNATIONAL CoRRESPONDENCE EXCHANGE 


Knute A. of Jalsford, Sweden, is very 
anxious to exchange one of his beautiful, 
well-cured rat skins for a buffalo hide which, 
he hopes, one of his Minnesota correspond- 
ents has recently acquired during a hunt- 
ing trip on the plains of the North Star 
State. Mary Jones of Portland, Maine, has 
just requested the Student Letter Exchange 
of Waseca, Minnesota, to supply her with 
the name of a “pen pal” in Mexico City, 
as she plans to spend her summer vacation 
in Mexico. Ruth Williams of Charleston, 
South Carolina, desires the name of a pu- 
pil in the London, England, schools. She 
expects to visit her correspondent this 
summer.’ 

Hundreds of inquiries similar to these 
are received each day by the Student Letter 
Exchange, Waseca, Minnesota. Director 
R. C. Mishek sees that all these desires and 
needs are promptly filled to the mutual 
satisfaction of all. Since its inception in 
July, 1936, the Student Letter Exchange has 
provided hundreds of thousands of “pen 
pals” around the world. The Exchange 
arose, originally, from the classroom needs 
of the Waseca High School. Superintend- 
ent H. W. Godfrey and Mr. R. C. Mishek, 
Commercial Instructor in the High School, 
have seen the organization which they 
planned grow rapidly from its small begin- 
hings into its present position of approxi- 


1Incidents are true; fictitious names used. 


mately the third largest of its kind in the 
world. 

One of the very astonishing and interest- 
ing things which has been discovered, in its 
development, is that the pupils in most of 
the leading countries and in many of the 
smaller countries of the world have learned 
to write letters in the English language by 
the time they have reached the age of fifteen 
or sixteen years. In many cases, of course, 
they have learned before that age. South 
and Southeastern Europe, however, are not 
as “English-minded” as other parts of the 
continent. English is the first foreign lan- 
guage which must be learned in Germany. 
It has been found that English is used ex- 
tensively in Esthonia, Latvia, Japan, China, 
Liberia, Ceylon, Federated Malay States, 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and even 
in “darkest” Africa. In fact, English seems 
to be taught wherever there are any schools, 
however crude or elementary they may be. 
It is interesting to note that teachers and 
pupils of foreign countries frequently com- 
plain of the constant use of slang, idioms, 
and “short-cut” expressions by the students 
in the schools of the United States. 

Pupils of the United States ask most fre- 
quently for the names of correspondents in 
Hawaii, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
France, and the British Isles. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to notice that the 
Hawaiian correspondents almost invariably 
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remind us that they are citizens of the stars. Their favorites are Gary Cooper, 
United States and not of a foreign country. Robert Taylor, Clark Gable, and Shirley 
They emphasize the fact that the attitude Temple. 
of respect, loyalty, and love of their own In the Student Letter Exchange of W2. 
country, the United States, is taught as much seca, Minnesota, an excellent method js 
in Hawaii as in the schools of the States. made available for the most stimulating 
An endless number and variety of in- motivation of the pupils’ use of English in 
tensely interesting occurrences, problems, letter writing and in similar ways. The 
and difficulties could be recounted in out- use of the Exchange by the pupil brings 
lining the development of the Waseca Stu- with it another much desired educational 
dent Letter Exchange and in describing benefit—the cultivation of a better under. 
various phases of the work, such as the se- standing of the life, ideals, and aspirations 
curing of the names from foreign countries. of the people of other countries, which js 
For instance, it has been found that Italy one of the most needed and desired objec- 
requires that boys shall correspond with tives of education today. There is no ques 
boys and girls with girls. Any other ar- tion but that the Exchange provides one 
rangement will not be allowed. Again, it of the most effective ways of realizing this 
has been observed that most of the pupils aim through our schools. 


in foreign countries have hobbies in which H. W. Goorrey 
they are very much interested. Many for- Superintendent of Schools 
eign pupils are collecting pictures of movie Waseca, Minn. 


9% THE CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND € 


The sixty-ninth annual convention of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 1939. The convention theme 
is “The Foundations of American Education,” and the yearbook to be presented is entitled 
The Small Community and Its Schools. 


The headquarters of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction at 
Cleveland will be the Hotel Hollenden. An unusually fine program has been planned, in- 
cluding three general sessions, four group meetings, and a luncheon at which Dr. James F. 
Hosic will be the guest of honor and make the address. A preliminary outline of the com- 
plete program will appear in the December issue. If you have not already made your reser- 
vations for this meeting, you should do so at once. Write to Mark Egan, chairman, Hous- 
ing Bureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


OUR SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The fundamental question for the teach- 
ing profession to think through is the basic 
question which confronts the American peo- 
ple and the world at large, namely, what 
tall be our social philosophy? A teacher 
just returned from a trip through Ger- 
many, the territory that was formerly Aus- 
ria, and Czechoslovakia, describes to her 
pupils the happiness of the German people. 
All are at work. All are prosperous. Ger- 
man cities are sanitary and modern. The 
Austrians without exception seem to be 
happy to have come under German rule. 
The Czechs are slow-moving, not modern 
nor businesslike. There is hardly a men- 
tion of German concentration camps, labor 
which has lost the right to strike and which 
is subject to conscription, the Jewish perse- 
cution, or the imperialistic ambitions of lead- 
ers no longer responsible to a popular-elected 
legislature. The pupils are told that “peo- 
ple like to have questions decided for 
them.” 

There is obviously a social philosophy in- 
volved in such teaching in the American 
public schools, but all too often, as in the 
case cited above, the point of view is un- 
believably naive. Surface manifestations 
are accepted at their face value. The intel- 
lectual and ethical problems inherent in any 
social group are not only not explored, they 
are hardly sensed as existing. Does such a 
teacher believe in democracy? Why, of 
course! She is a good, loyal American citi- 
zen, an effective teacher, and as far as her 
sympathies and understanding go, a good 
neighbor. 








Such naiveté is all too common in the 
teaching profession. It is not sufficient to 
argue that business men, lawyers, doctors, 
and people in all walks of life show com- 
parable intellectual and moral stature. We 
cannot afford and should not seek to escape 


critical consideration of moral values. As 
teachers of American youth we must face 
as a profession the social and educational 
implications of the commonly held beliefs 
which peep through our teaching. If we 
do not, we shall continue to be the unsus- 
pecting tools of such vested interests as may 
for the moment be in power in our own 
communities, the nation, or the world. 


SAMUEL EVERETT. 


Hp 


How much freedom should be extended to 
pupils in a modern classroom? Dr. Kilpatrick 
gives the philosopher’s answer: “As much as 
they can use wisely—at their present level— 
more as they grow.” 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Dr. Kilpatrick, as one of the founders of 
the National Conference on Educational 
Method, from which sprang the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, gave our group an auspicious start, 
and his influence has since played a highly 
valued part in the progress of our organi- 
zation. 

This year Dr. Kilpatrick retired from ac- 
tive service as Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
continues active, however, as his services are 
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much in demand. Dr. Kilpatrick is prob- 
ably the most widely known and best loved 
teacher in America. He popularized a 
course in “The Philosophy of Education,” 
which until that time few students had had 
the courage to undertake. 

In each of his summer classes there were 
usually from five hundred to seven hundred 
and fifty students enrolled. Those who 
have been members of these classes will 
vouch for the fact that Dr. Kilpatrick’s was 
one course to which each student gave full 
time. There was the assigned reading, and 
the meeting of the discussion group each 
day. A mimeographed assignment of four 
or five questions was submitted to the stu- 
dents the day before the matter was to come 
up in class for discussion. After doing the 
assigned reading and hearing the discus- 
sion group of five to ten members attempt 
to answer the questions, each student went 
to the class period prepared to give his an- 
swers. Dr. Kilpatrick called upon several 
persons to answer each question before he 
gave the class his answer. Thus each stu- 
dent had to think through the matter for 
himself before having the benefit of the 
teacher’s thinking. 

This method secured the wholehearted 
attention of the entire group. And such 
was Dr. Kilpatrick’s artistry in teaching, 
particularly in explaining and illustrating, 
as well as in clear statement and logical 
development of principles, that the mem- 


bers of his class—kindergarten teacher, 
grade teacher, high school teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and superintendent—all were 
able to follow the discussion throughout, 
and to come away at the close of the sum. 
mer session expressing their profound grati- 
tude for having had the privilege of mem. 
bership in a class taught by Dr. Kilpatrick, 
No student of his ever left his presence 
without a feeling of profound respect and 
admiration for him as a teacher, and with. 
out having received high inspiration to 
improve his work in his particular field; 
and there could be no worker in any edu. 
cational field who would not receive in these 
classes specific as well as general suggestions 
for improvement in his work. 

The philosophy of education is so basic 
to all educational endeavor that a sound 
philosophy of education must be regarded 
as the sine qua non to effective education. 
Dr. Kilpatrick’s service to American educa- 
tion has been, and still is, at its most crucial 
point. 

Our Department salutes a master teacher, 
a wise philosopher, an eloquent advocate, 
an inspiring personality, a chivalrous gen- 
tleman, and a kindly friend—William Heard 
Kilpatrick! 


F. M. Unperwoop. 


—_o0——- 


Dr. Kilpatrick says: “Those who /earn what 
they live, will live what they learn.” 
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Since becoming president of your organi- 
nation, I have made more than 100 requests 
for service from members and from inter- 
ested friends of the Department. Some of 
these requests were for participation in the 
Atlantic City program of last year, while 
sme have been for participation in the 
forthcoming Cleveland program. A large 
number of requests have been for commit- 
tee service in some one of the various fields 
which the Executive Committee is now 
studying. Up to the present time the num- 
ber of refusals may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. How’s that for fine 
professional spirit! 

And now the Nominating Committee 
comes across with promptness and enthusi- 
asm. Letters sent out on August 18 brought 
favorable replies by September 1. Here’s 
what they all say, “I’m happy to serve as a 
member of the Nominating Committee.” 
On this same page you will find a commu- 
nication from this committee. I trust you 
will give it your serious consideration. If 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction is to continue the fine 
educational leadership which it has assumed 
since its organization in 1921, and if it is to 
become more and more serviceable to its 
members in a professional way, then the 
individual members must become increas- 
ingly interested in its program and in its 
leadership. Here is another opportunity to 
make this your organization. 

The business of the Department is carried 
on by a Board of Directors and an Executive 
Committee. The Board of Directors con- 
sists of fifteen persons elected from the mem- 
bership at large, each serving a term of three 
years, together with representatives of the 
Various state and district associations of 
supervisors, The officers consist of a presi- 





Jo the Members 
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dent and two vice-presidents, elected by the 
Board of Directors from among its own 
number for a term of one year. The Execu- 
tive Committee consists of the officers and 
three other persons, one new member be- 
ing elected by the Board each year for a 
term of three years. Five directors from the 
membership at large are elected at the an- 
nual meeting in February. 

Here is the message from the Nominating 
Committee: 


To the Members: 


At the last meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, it was agreed that 
we should try to secure more general par- 
ticipation of the membership in the selection 
of its leaders. The Nominating Committee 
is asking, therefore, that you designate six 
persons whom you would like to see elected 
to fill the vacancies which will be created in 
the Board of Directors by the expiration of 
the terms of five members and to fill the 
unexpired term (to 1941) created by the res- 
ignation of Professor E. T. McSwain of 
Northwestern University. 

The Nominating Committee will consider 
carefully the names presented, and will select 
the six which most nearly represent the de- 
sires of the membership. This is your organ- 
ization. Please help it by giving this matter 
your immediate attention. 


Heten K. MackintosH 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Rupotpu D. Linpguist, Chairman 


The directors whose terms will expire in 
1939 are: Prudence Cutright, Helen Heffer- 
nan, Rudolph D. Lindquist, William T. 
Melchior, and Lucille Nicol. These five 
directors are eligible for reelection if 


desired. 
Edith M. Bader 


PRESIDENT. 
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Editor, Juuia L. Haun 





CALIFORNIA 


A report has reached us of a stimulating 
and challenging conference held by Califor- 
nia Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. The 
opening address on Sunday evening, October 
2, by Reverend Willsie Martin, emphasized 
the importance of developing in our schools a 
greater understanding of and respect for 
American democracy. This theme was fur- 
ther elaborated at a general session on Mon- 
day morning, at which Rabbi Edgar F. Mag- 
nin spoke on “The Meaning of American 
Democracy” and A. S. Raubenheimer dis- 
cussed “The Implications of a Democratic 
Society for Education.” 

A second major theme of the conference 
was “Next Tasks in Teacher Education.” 
Four brilliant presentations in this field were 
made at the general session on Tuesday 
morning. Dorothy W. Baruch suggested “ten 
tentative tenets” for the preparation of teach- 
ers for early childhood education. Corinne 
Seeds described the activities of a typical day 
in a modern school, analyzed the training 
necessary for the teachers to meet the de- 
mands of such a day, and indicated desirable 
ways in which teacher training institutions 
can provide adequate preparation for teach- 
ers of later childhood. Verlin Spencer dis- 
cussed the broad personal training and the 
many kinds of experience with children nec- 
essary in preparing teachers for the education 
of adolescents. Frank Thomas developed six 
major criteria for judging the effectiveness of 
teaching. 
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In the afternoon, forum sessions were held 
for further discussion of the morning talks, 
and for the suggestion of ways and means of 
accomplishing the recommendations made 
by the four speakers. 

Problems of curriculum occupied the Wed. 
nesday morning session. A series of group 
meetings, each with a speaker and discussion 
leader, developed the following topics: Rela. 
tion of Community to School, Experiences 
Related to Social Living in Early Childhood, 
Experiences Related to Social Living in Later 
Childhood and in Adolescence, Techniques 
for the Direction of Curriculum Building, 
and Mental Health. 

Group sessions of special interest to super- 
visors of child welfare and attendance were 
held. These included discussions of Child 
Labor Regulations, The Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children, and Problems of En- 
forcement of Compulsory Education and 
Child Labor Laws. 

The conference closed on Wednesday after- 
noon with a general session which pointed 
out the most pressing needs in elementary 
education throughout the state, and sent the 
group away strongly animated to work for 
a solution of the problems that face the 
schools of California. In a talk entitled “Bad 
Boys Make Good,” Herbert Popenoe de- 
scribed the work of the Los Angeles Welfare 
Center in the study and guidance of approxi- 
mately one thousand boys each year whose 
difficulty in adjusting to school life makes 
them problems to their teachers. In a discus 
sion of “The Tasks Ahead,” Helen Heffer- 


nan pointed out specific goals in curriculum, 
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teacher education, and the organization and 
administration of elementary schools toward 
which supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion should direct their efforts. Miss Heffer- 
nan summed up her challenge to educators 


m Bj, three questions: How can we know the 
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needs of children? How can we acquaint the 
entire school staff with those needs? How 
can we see that those needs are met in our 
schools? It was fitting that a conference of 
such exceptional quality should close with 
this sincere challenge to everyone present. 
TENNESSEE 

Miss Mildred Dawson and Miss Florence 
Essery, Associate Professors at Univerity of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, report an in-service 
program including (1) Saturday courses fea- 
turing recent developments in instructional 
and supervisory programs and guidance of 
teachers and supervisors in curriculum prob- 
lems through the College of Education work- 
shop; (2) a Practicum course for principals, 
with follow-up by University instructor who 
visits (on call) the schools involved and gives 
demonstrations and helpful advice; (3) visits 
with county supervisors in schools of Univer- 
sity service areas where inexperienced teach- 
ers who have just graduated from the Uni- 
versity are observed and are helped through 
conference and demonstration. 


FLORIDA 


Dr. A. R. Mead, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville, has sent us a tentative 
edition of a Student Teaching Evaluation 
Chart, prepared by the supervising teachers 
in the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. The 
chart is based on the idea that in all areas of 
teaching there should be set up advancing 
levels of teaching activity. The chart is used 
for stimulation and promotion of growth 
rather than for rating. No doubt Dr. Mead 
would be glad to send copies of this chart to 
interested persons. 
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WISCONSIN 


Miss Maybell Bush has sent a very chal- 
lenging report of the activities of the Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Public Instruction. 
Over a period of four years, she writes, the 
members of the State Department have con- 
ducted an average of fifty local supervisory 
conferences each yeat devoted to different 
phases of a progressive program of work. 

A series of pamphlets have also been issued 
by the State Department on such topics as 
Conservation, Manual Arts, etc. These pam- 
phlets have been worked out in cooperation 
with the University of Wisconsin depart- 
ments and with outstanding teachers in the 
state. Groundwork has been laid for continu- 
ous revision of the elementary school curricu- 
lum, and significant revisions of the second- 
ary curriculum have already been made. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Miss Mildred Dean, Head of the Latin 
Department in the junior and senior high 
schools of Washington, D. C., reports a 
recreational group of teachers which is now 
beginning its eleventh year. The group was 
initiated at the time of the world-wide cele- 
bration of Vergil’s birth, to read and enjoy 
his poetry. The meetings are informal, and 
are held at the homes of members of the 
group. The activities have included oral 
reading, in original Latin, of the poetry of 
Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and Lucretius. 


INDIANA 


W. B. Townsend, Director of the Reading 
Clinic of Butler University, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, writes concerning short unit courses 
he has given to experienced teachers to help 
them with their problems in the teaching of 
reading. Help of this kind was given by Dr. 
Townsend in several colleges last summer. 
Each unit course lasted one week and was 
pursued without college credit in most cases. 
Many of the participants were teachers with 
advanced degrees. 
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REVIEW 


Editor, Mantey E. Irwin Wa} 
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[The Board of Editors welcomes contributions of research abstracts and reviews topi 
which will be of interest to our readers. ] 





cee eee ae eae te silent reading, more detailed and accurate 
. By hccial : 
William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes. Pub- Sap) a Oe eeeing & wins 


lications of the Laboratory Schools, No. 6. read, a ao oer of relationships be 
Chicago: Department of Education, Uni- tween the various elements of meaning and 
versity of Chicago, 1938. 140 p. a more orderly organization of the ideas 


This is an excellent report of an experi- secured through reading.” Although the 
mental study in the field of reading. But it study shows the ee of one method 
is more than a report, for it contains a Ve the others tried, care should be exer- 
good summary of previous studies in the cised not to interpret this to mean that one 
field of vocabulary development. Here, too, method should be used to the exclusion of 
numerous examples of methods of teaching others. The monograph calls een 
new words have been brought together in a the fact that each procedure makes distinct 
concise form. The greater part of the book, contributions in the education of the child 
however, is a report of a study carried on in and that wide independent reading in a- 
the laboratory schools of the University of quiring ideas and in enriching experience is 
Chicago. The purpose of this study was to 2 Very valuable part of classroom procedure. 
determine “the relative merit of incidental The care with which the study was set up 
and direct methods of developing and ex- and controlled will give the readers con- 
panding the meanings of words encountered _ siderable confidence in the general findings. 
in the materials read in the field of history.” Supervisors should find this monograph 

In the control classes the teacher provided very helpful in their work of curriculum 
no guidance in the development of vocabu- making. 
lary except as individual children came to 
her desk for help. In the experimental WHAT DOES RESEARCH SAY? Bulletin 
classes the teacher prepared specific help be- me 2. Lansing, Michigan: Department 
fore and during the assimilative reading OTe SHEEN, HEED. 24% p 
period. A unique publication showing the ap- 

The authors state that the experimental plication of educational research to teaching 
method used “promotes greater accuracy of in the elementary schools. This bulletin 
word recognition in oral reading, more fre- contains seventeen chapters which are ot- 
quent and orderly habits of recognition in ganized into two major groups. The first 
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group treats general problems such as child 
development, individual differences, per- 
nal relationships, materials of instruction, 
methods of instruction, records and reports, 
dassification and promotion of pupils, and 
activity programs. The second group deals 
with each of the subjects commonly taught 
in the elementary schools. 

Each chapter is organized in the same 
way, i. €., questions are asked, with answers 
given in terms of research dealing with that 
topic. A few of the 235 questions are: 


1. Do the known facts about the extent of 
individual differences have any implica- 
tions for education? 

2. Do teachers and clinicians agree as to 
what constitute serious problems of 
maladjustment? 

3. Can pupils in an activity program ac- 
quire the necessary skills in the “funda- 
mental subjects,” i.e., reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, handwriting, and Eng- 
lish? 

4. Is it advisable to teach children how to 

study? 

. Should cumulative reports for each child 
be sent from one grade to the next? 

. Do the low achieving pupils in a grade 
usually profit by repeating the grade an- 
other year? 

7. Should formal arithmetic be introduced 
in Grade I? 

8. Is there a tendency for language to 
evolve from the activities of the pupils 
rather than from the exercises in the 
textbook? 

9. Should spelling in the primary grades 
be emphasized as a special subject? 

10. Does manuscript writing tend to facili- 
tate learning to read? 

11. Are radio programs profitable in de- 
veloping both music appreciation and 
musical information? 

12. Is the appreciation of pictures developed 
better by direct teaching than by the in- 
direct method? 

13. What is the relationship between the 
health status of children and their prog- 
ress in school? 

14. Should phonics be taught? 

15. What should be the basis for curriculum 
planning for character-outcomes? 


“Nn CUM 


Each chapter is supplemented by a list of 
selected readings which contain reports of 
the studies used in answering the questions. 


REMEDIAL READING, A MONOGRAPH 
IN CHARACTER EDUCATION. By 
Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 171 p. 


This monograph is an outgrowth of a 
study in character education conducted in 
the entire school system of Washington, 
D. C. In the Washington experiment in 
character education inaugurated in 1934, it 
was discovered that character education was 
closely related to school achievement. As a 
result, an experiment in remedial instruc- 
tion in reading was carried on in the ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, and voca- 
tional schools. The monograph shows not 
only the results of the experimental pro- 
gram but contains many valuable sugges- 
tions for teachers in all of these divisions 
of the school system. 

In the conclusion, the authors state that 
there are several lines of evidence that the 
remedial reading work was effective in im- 
proving the personality adjustment of at 
least some of the children. These lines of 
evidence are: (1) Other studies have dem- 
onstrated that improvement in reading is 
frequently accompanied by improvement in 
behavior. (2) Teachers’ anecdotes fre- 
quently indicated favorable changes in be- 
havior during remedial work. (3) Per- 
sonality-rating scales indicated favorable 
changes in attitudes in many cases. In 
terms of objective tests, the results of the 
remedial treatment with a total of 641 chil- 
dren was very satisfactory. The remedial 
work was successful in bringing the read- 
ing skills of approximately twenty per cent 
of the children up to the standard for their 
grade placement. In only four or five per 
cent of the cases was the remedial work 
unsuccessful as measured by standardized 
tests. 








THE READER'S 
GUIDE 


LET’S GO TO SCHOOL. By Albion H. 
Horrall, Lydia E. Codone, Mabel S. Willson, 
and Leah S. Rhodes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 434 p. $3.00. 


Teachers and administrators in public ele- 
mentary schools have been handicapped by 
a dearth of concrete descriptive material 
dealing with the experiences of pupils and 
teachers in rethinking and remaking the 
school program. They will welcome the 
record of progress recently made available 
by members of the staff of the Lincoln 
School in San José, California. This timely 
publication is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of the field, which in the past has 
dealt largely with the highly privileged ex- 
perimental and private school. Through 
careful record of procedure, artistic full-page 
photographs, description of children’s ex- 
periences, detailed presentation of units of 
study, and annotated bibliographies of pro- 
fessional and children’s books, the authors 
have simply and honestly presented the 
record. 

Part I describes the school situation and 
the problems faced by the faculty. Of most 
help to others is the record of procedure in 
developing and testing a philosophy of edu- 
cation which puts the welfare of children 
first. The authors have wisely stated that 
the work of reconstructing the school pro- 
gram has only begun; that this is a record 
to date and not the ultimate goal; that 
change does not ordinarily come suddenly 
but is the result of slow growth. This is 
sound advice to the reader who would ad- 
minister into practice a similar program 
without taking into account the local com- 
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munity, the school situation, and the need 
for cooperative study, planning, and experi- 
mentation. 

One finds many helpful descriptions in 
Part I of integrative experiences, together 
with an evaluation of some of the functional 
outcomes. The consideration of achieve. 
ment in the usual skills does not overshadow 
less tangible but equally important out- 
comes. The reader is delighted to find such 
matters as these entering into the evaluation: 
fondness for school, provision for creative 
opportunity, health results, and functional 
citizenship. 

The second part of the record is a detailed 
description of three units of study as they 
evolved in classroom and community. These 
units are entitled: The Study of Animals, 
Community of San José, and European Ar- 
chitecture. Narrative accounts of proce- 
dure, together with profuse illustration from 
children’s work and the photographer’s 
camera, provide a storehouse of suggestive 
material. 

The educational theorist and the progres- 
sive school worker will find much to ques- 
tion in this record, which is admittedly un- 
finished. To the reviewer the social expe- 
riences described seem quite inadequate to 
prepare children to live in a complex indus- 
trial society and to take a significant role in 
the improvement of that society. One de- 
tects an inordinate emphasis on the glories 
of the past and the present social life, and 
a lack of opportunity for experiencing their 
realities and to think critically about them. 
One hopes that others will not duplicate the 
recorded practices but will search for more 
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significant opportunities for children to 
grve the community and the community 
to serve the school. There is no reason to 
think that emphasis on lengthy precon- 
ceived and motivated units of study is the 
test means of learning subject matter and 
developing wholesome personality. As we 
continue to study the learning process and 
aswe know more about how children grow 
ad develop, no doubt we will abandon 
much of the “pedaguese” associated with the 
unit of study approach. Likewise, as we un- 
derstand better the democratic process as a 
way of living effectively in a democratic 
society, we will abandon more and more of 
our autocratic procedures in teaching and 
the management of schools. Lincoln School 
has made a fine beginning in the solution 
of these problems and has recorded its ex- 
perience. May there be more helpful rec- 
ords of progress coming from public schools. 


Watter A. ANDERSON, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


WERE WE GUINEA PIGS? By the Class 
of 1938, University High School, The Ohio 
State University. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1938. 303 p. $2.00. 

During the summer there was published 
a unique book on education. Its authors 
are a group of fifty-five seniors in the grad- 
uating class of The University High School, 
Ohio State University. They reversed the 
usual procedure and made their own eval- 
uation of six years in a progressive high 
school. Their record of these years is an 
impressive document, for it is itself the best 
possible evidence of the validity of their 
educational experience and direction. No 
teacher wrote a word of the book, yet these 
students were able to state clearly the pur- 
poses and objectives of their six-year cur- 
ticulum, and to evaluate critically their ex- 
periences in the areas of literature and lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, social science, 
health and sports, as well as in social activ- 


ities and student government. In fact, their 
report covers practically every phase of their 
school life. 

The title of the book, Were We Guinea 
Pigs?, may at first suggest a certain pre- 
cocity in the authors and in the educational 
philosophy of their school, but the tone of 
the writing, chapter by chapter, is sober, 
modest, and self-critical. While the group 
is conscious of differences between their 
school and other public schools, there is no 
attempt to argue or compare, no aggres- 
sive assertions of superiority. On the other 
hand, being evidently impressed by the seri- 
ousness of their book-making enterprise, 
these young people have excluded most of 
the silly or funny things which they must 
have done during those six years. Only in 
this respect is their record incomplete. 

As a concrete example of how high school 
students can share in the description and 
evaluation of the curriculum, and as an in- 
dication of what really happens in a well- 
directed progressive school, this book should 
prove most useful to those concerned with 
administration and supervision. 


FLETCHER COLLINS, Jr., 
Elon College, 
Elon College, N. C. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING. By 
J. G. Umstattd. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1937. 459 p. $3.00. 

This is a text in the principles of teaching. 
It is not restricted to the secondary school, 
however, as one might infer from the title. 
This is as it should be, for the basic prin- 
ciples of teaching are the same in the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and the 
college. 

After an introductory chapter, whose 
function it is to lead the beginner into an 
awareness of the teacher’s problems, the 
book’s sixteen remaining chapters are 
grouped into four divisions as follows: (1), 
preinstructional problems; (2), procedures 
involved in the unit idea; (3), additional 
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classroom procedures; and (4), associated 
activities of the teacher. 

The book has the merit of making exten- 
sive use of research studies pertaining to 
schoolroom problems, but it has the defect 
of being encyclopedic. For the seminar stu- 
dent who already has an outline knowledge 
of the field and who is therefore prepared 
to do extensive outside reading, the book is 
useful, but the beginner would be swamped 
by it. Chapter VIII, for example, in 27 
pages, discusses the inductive procedure, the 
deductive procedure, the project method, 
and six other unit plans without adequately 
developing any one or lifting out the basic 
principles common to all. Chapter XV, 35 
pages, dealing with measurement, goes ex- 
tensively into the mathematical technicali- 
ties that are now generally reserved for a 
separate course in measurement and to 
which a two- or three-semester hour course 
may profitably be devoted. 

In common with other recent books in 
this field, the author gives three helpful 
chapters to the broader professional aspects 
of the teacher’s life. These are chapters I, 
XVI, and XVII, dealing respectively with 
the teacher’s problems, extra-instructional 
activities in school and community, and 
self-analysis and professional improvement. 


W. C. RueEpicEr, 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE 
PROCESS. A Report oF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE RELATION OF EMOTION To THE Epvu- 
caTIVE Process. By Daniel A. Prescott. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938. 323 p. $1.50. 

The nature and physiological basis of 
emotional behavior; the susceptibility of the 
affective life to training; how the individual 
attains emotional maturity; the organism’s 
needs—their frustration and satisfaction; the 
effect of the broad social environment on 
the emotions; the influence of affect on 


learning; the relation of affective experience 
to aims, methods, curricula, and teaching 
personnel; contributions of available re. 
search to guidance of pupil growth, and 
areas where further investigation is impera- 
tive are topics treated as a comprehensive 
exploration of the role of emotion in edu. 
cation made available by the American 
Council on Education. 

The author rejects the conventional doc. 
trine that emotions are innately determined, 
specific reaction patterns evoked by specific 
stimulus-situations. He asserts, on the con- 
trary, that affective behavior takes form 
largely through experience and learning, 
Therefore, the argument runs, emotions are 
highly educable and re-educable. Although 
there is progressive differentiation of emo- 
tional behavior through maturation and 
training, nevertheless it does not become so 
specific as to be invariable. Rather, the 
emotional reaction changes functionally 
from situation to situation. It takes form 
according to the “dynamic relationships 
which exist between the situation and the 
needs of the individual” (p. 80). Affective 
behavior, as the individual matures, is more 
and more under control of general attitudes, 
“value concepts,” and purposes or goals. To 
achieve emotional maturity, therefore, is to 
acquire a matrix of attitudes, ideals, and 
purposes which will give direction to emo- 
tional behavior in life situations and provide 
satisfaction of individual needs in the “cul- 
tural pattern in which those needs must be 
met” (p. 108). 

The book condemns the view that prob- 
lem behavior is caused by innate perverse- 
ness, viciousness, or depravity. It explains 
maladjustment as the result of “excessive 
deprivation, frustration, or insecurity which 
denies the child opportunity to fulfill the 
basic needs of his developing personality” 
(p. 138). 

Not only is the school held responsible 
for diagnosis and reeducation, but for a 
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positive program which will enable the child 
to satisfy his physiological, social, and “in- 
tegrative” needs. The school must recog- 
nize the pupil as a person, and “the evalua- 
tion of pupil progress must be in terms of 
personality development, rather than in 
terms limited to the description of increase 
in specific knowledges and skills” (p. 195). 

That the author had made an intensive 
study of experimental data and theoretical 
treatments of emotional behavior is appar- 
ent from the competence of his discussion. 
His purpose in the book—successfully 
achieved—was to make his citations of the 
literature representative rather than com- 
plete. He has attempted at every significant 
point to relate the material to the educa- 
tional process. In doing so, he has consist- 
ently recognized the inadequacy or incom- 
pleteness of experimental results, and has 
stressed the tentativeness of his conclusions 
and applications. Where the evidence is 
fairly conclusive, he has not hesitated to 
make definite interpretations and recom- 
mendations. 

However, he has not produced a promo- 
tional document. There is no rush to set 
up a program or to “preach a new dogma” 
in this book. There is no resort to vague 
and highsounding though relatively mean- 
ingless language—no attempt to organize a 
cult. The teacher will find in it a series of 
hypotheses by which to make tentative eval- 
uations of educational practices and of pro- 
posals designed more nearly to serve the 
child as a person in his own right. The 
experimentally-minded will find stimulat- 
ing, if rather general, suggestions for re- 
search bearing upon the emotional growth 
of the individual and the characteristics of 
an educational process which will bring him 
into effective interaction with his world. 

T. R. McConne 1, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Community Backgrounds of Education. By 
Lloyd Allen Cook. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. 397 p. $3.00. 

Let’s Go to School. By Albion H. Horrall, 
Lydia E. Codone, Mabel S. Willson, and 
Leah Smith Rhodes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938. 434 p. Illus. $3.00. 

Play and Mental Health: Principles and Prac- 
tice for Teachers. By John Eisele Davis. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938. 202 
p. $2.50. 

The Community School. Edited by Samuel 
Everett. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. 487 p. $2.25. 

New Directions in Physical Education for the 
Adolescent Girl in High School and College 
—A Guide for Teachers in Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Revision. By Rosalind Cassidy. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1938. 231 
p. $2.50. 

Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Prac- 
tices. By J. Wayne Wrightstone. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 221 p. $2.25. 

Newer Practises in Reading in the Elementary 
School. Seventeenth Yearbook, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1938. 704 p. $2.00. 

The Progressive Elementary School—A Hand- 
book for Principals, Teachers and Parents. 
By Robert Hill Lane. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1938. 209 p. $1.90. 

Methods and Materials for Teaching Biolog- 
ical Sciences. By David F. Miller and Glenn 
W. Blaydes. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938. 435 p. Illus. $3.50. 

Interpretation in Teaching. By I. A. Richards. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. 
420 p. $4.00. 

Horace Mann at Antioch. By Joy Elmer 
Morgan. Published by The Horace Mann 
Centennial Fund, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1938. 

Living Mathematics. By G. M. Ruch, F. B. 
Knight, and G. E. Hawkins. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1938, 576 p. 


Illus. $1.28. 

The Rural Teacher's Work. By John R. 
Slacks. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938. 
413 p. $2.25. 


Creative Ways for Children’s Programs. By 
Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bathurst. 
New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. 396 
p. Illus. $0.000. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


Trends in Health Teaching in Village and 
Rural Schools in Onondaga County (Ele- 
mentary Grades). By Mary B. Rappaport. 
Onondaga Health Association, 327 Mont- 
gomery St., Syracuse, N. Y., 1937. Pp. 20. 

Teachers and Behavior Problems. By E. K. 
Wickman. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 E. 57th St., 1938. Pp. 40. $.25. 

Parent-Teacher Activities at Lincoln School. 
By Edith Rossbach. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
41. $.50. 

Art Education Today. Sponsored by members 
of the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
134. $1.25. 

A Conspectus of Examinations in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland. By Sir Philip 
Hartog and Gladys Roberts. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1937. Pp. 182. 3s. 
10d. postpaid. 

Year Book Number, 1938-1939. Colorado State 
College of Education Bulletin, Greeley, Colo. 
Pp. 140. 

City and Rural Schools—A Comparison of the 
“Qualifying” Candidates. By Alex S. Mowat. 
London: University of London Press, Ltd., 
1938. Pp. 80. 1/- net. 

Targets in Reading. For High-School Stu- 
dents. By Linda E. Barry, Mable Madden, 
and Marjorie Pratt. St. Louis, Mo.; Webster 
Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 158. $.42. 

Report of the Division of Educational Research 
and Results, for the Year Ended June 30, 
1937. Philadelphia: Board of Public Educa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 54. 

The Unit Assignment and the Social Studies. 
By Robert S. Ellwood. Normal, Ill.: Illinois 
State Normal University Bulletin, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 145, July, 1937. Pp. 30. 

Michigan Today—Its Human and Physical Re- 
sources as They Affect Education. Lansing: 
State of Michigan, Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bulletin No. 307, 1937. 

Fundamentals of Secondary Education—A 
Syllabus. By J. Paul Leonard and Helen 
Foss Weeks. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1938. Pp. 103. $.96. 

A Simplified Guide to Statistics for Students 
of Psychology and Education. By G. Milton 
Smith. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 70. $.60. 


Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series: No. 9 (Revised 


“Mother Goose Land,” by Jessie Blan 
“Our Penny Circus,” by Janie Gooch; * 
Theatre,” by Julie Regnier (Grade 1); 
29. No. 20 (Revised), “A Grocery Store,” 
Grace T. Vaughn; “Building a House ap 
Playing in It,” by Grace C. Cubbedge; “Oy 
Happy Play House,” by Isabelle Clark anf 
Hazel Brooks (Grade 1); pp. 28. No, 
(Revised), “Indians of the Southwest,” 
Maurine Grammer; “Mexico,” by Le 
Reese Cain (Grade 4); pp. 24. No. 31 (Re 
vised), “Round and Round the World,” 
Della Van Amburgh (Grade 4); “A Trip x 
Europe and the British Isles,” by Ethel 
Duncan (Grade 5); pp. 29. No. 32 (Ri 
vised), “Ancient Athens Rebuilt and Re 
lived,” by Esther Francine Pinch (Gradg 
4); “A City of Today,” by Edna Kraus 
(Grade 3); pp. 28. No. 33 (Revised) 
“The Hopi Indians,” by Alicia C. King 
(Grade 3); “Indian Life in Many Tribes, 
by Patte Jordan (Grade 3); pp. 20. No, 
36 (Revised), “China,” by Bertha Joseph; 
“Japan,” by Odille Ousley; “Japan,” by Sue 
M. Alexander (Grade 3); pp. 32. No. 39 
(Revised), “Trees,” by Helen R. Toellner 
(Grade 4); “Conserving Our Plant Life,” 
by Isabel Martin (Grades 5 and 6); pp. 32 
No. 96, “Primitive Musicians in the New 
World,” by Lilla Belle Pitts (Grade 7); 
“Music in an Ancient World,” by Lilla Belle 
Pitts (Grade 7); “Scenes Famous in Songs,” 
by Jean Mackie Gray (Grade 5); pp. 37. 
No. 97, “Dalton Plan in Social Science,” by 
P. Merville Larson; “Contributions of Mod- 
ern Science to Our Civilization,” by Macon 
E. Barnes (Grades 9-12); pp. 52. No. 99, 
“The Newspaper,” by Mary Harden and 
Grace G. Reeves (Grade 8); “The Postal 
System of the United States,” by Mildred 
S. Clements (Grade 7); “The Westward 
Movement,” by Etta Rae Bailey, Virginia 
Jones, and others (Grade 6); pp. 45- No. 
100, “Mother Goose Operetta,” by Olga 
Wright (Grades 1, 2 and 3); “Musicd 
Pantomime of Jack and the Beanstalk,” by 
Muriel Waldvogel (Grade 2); “Boats and 
the Harbor,” by Marion Paine Stevens 
(Grade 2); “Holland,” by Dulcie Hatzer 
buhler (Grade 1); pp. 45. New York: 
Teachers College,Columbia University, 1937. 
Each, $.40. 











